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“WE’VE GOT TO HAVE RICH LAND,” SAYS UNCLE JOHN WITT, MASTER FARMER, AS HE PROCEEDS TO SOW VETCH IN HIS COTTON MIDDLES 


Next Week: “Paint, Lights, and Waterworks Special’’ 












The New 





McCoRMICK-DEERING 
Manure Spreader 








DISPLAY 
at all 
McCormick: 
Deering 
Dealers 


ON’T miss seeing the 

new McCormick-Deer- 
ing Manure Spreader. It 
has so many splendid fea- 
tures that you will say it is 
the best spreader you ever 
saw or owned. Go in and 
see it—see the new-type pulverizing end spread- 
ing mechanism. Sit on the comfortable, forward- 
swinging seat and notice how easy it is to reach 
the two control-levers. Lift a fork over the 
side and see how easily you can load the new, 
low, wedge-shaped box. Inspect the roller-bear- 
ings that make it an easy pull, loaded to capacity, 
for two horses. Ask the dealer to demonstrate 
the McCormick-Deering or have him arrange 
for you to see one in action. Write direct for 
descriptive literature. Address: 








at these features 


New pulverizing and 
shredding mechanism 


Wew wide-spread spiral 

Positive chain drive 

Patented feeding mechan- 
ism 

Six conveyor speeds 

Roller bearings at impor- 
tant points 

Low, reinforced, wedge- 
shaped, easy-loading box 

Convenient levers 

Forward-swinging seat 

Narrower width 

Heavy-duty wheels 

Alemite lubrication 

Cold-drawn, Brighton- 
steel rear axle 

Tracking front and rear 
wheels 

Short turning radius 

Protected working parts 

Greater capacity—57'2 to 
674g bushels 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


605 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 








PDD 
"ll Dp, 7 TO ADVERTISE 

| | I AY S in the columns of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


YOU CAN TELL BY HIS FARM 
If HE READS OUR PAPER. 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 
‘ FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Reofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
Asphalt Roofing..«Freight paid. Easy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 

RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N. C. 
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FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 














Ww "s H Companion.......... 
in trie tener $1.25 




















Bases ast ogsanshesncerreeers rea + git = = 
cumber and Blister Beetles and 


Chicken Lice 
KILL 





these pests that destroy 










beans, cucumbers, can- 
Christian Herald—Woman's World $2 10 taloupes and squash. Dust with 
The Progressive Farmer ............ ° U Cheap—1 pound makes 10 


pounds of effective insec- 
Saier to use than arsenics. 
Highly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 
Dealers wanted. 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp. 
Richmond, Va. 








ticide. 
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819 Atlanta National Bank Bidg. 
3 Ft. High 


ATLANTA, GA, 


Dept-— 10 Wr, 500 Les. 
















Turn your 
valuable 
corn crop 

into silage ! 


Save money 
this winter 
in your 
feeding! 


pre. ~ 
ROSSMETAL Si ‘ QO 
galvanized 


A Silo of lifetime satisfaction. No shrinkage or 
swelling. Can be increased in height. No freeze 
troubles. Easily erected. Storm and fire-proof. 
Write today for valuable booklet Users’ Own 
Words written by 250 owners. 


Easy terms— Buy now, pay later 
Money-making proposition for agents 


ROSS {= CO., Springfield, Ohio 
(Established 1850) 467 Warder St. 


Check items you want, we will send illustrated 
folders and full information. Mail today. 
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I SEE BY THE ADS 





| SEE by the ads in this paper it must 
be about time for the huntin’ 

to come again. Of course with cotton 
openin’ so fast and the peas got to be 
picked and that pi 

of soybean hay to 
be cut and got up 
and ever thing else 


season 





to be done at one 
time they ain't no 
chance for me to go 
myself. It just 
means I got to be 
careful how [ go 


around the place be- 
cause some of them 
young bucks from 
town ain't learned 
how to handle a gun carefull like yet. I 
bet they sell a lot of them shells. 


BILL CASPER 


“Did you see this fine stove they got 
advertised for the parlor?” says Marthy 
to me. “Which one?” says I. “Right 
here,” says she pointin’ to a ad in this 
paper. “That ain’t no stove,” says I, 
“that’s one of them fine phonygraf ma- 
chines that makes music.” “It ain’t 
nothin’ of the kind,” pops Marthy. “You 
just read what it says.” And sure enough 
there it was. Now I want everbody to 
read this ad along with the rest and them 
as has courtin’ gals had better be gettin’ 
one for the parlor like it says. Gals of 
a courtin’ age gets expensive and it 
pushes a fellow right hard sometimes to 
get ’em married off before he loses 
the roof from over his head. 


“Thev’s somethin’ else in the ads in 
this paper I want you to see, Bill Cas- 
per,’ says Marthy and when she calls 
out my full name like that I know her 
dander is up. “I always reads the ads,” 
says I kinder nettled that she was talkin’ 
that way. “Yes but I’m aimin’ for this 
one to do you some good and me too. 
Now you look here. See this one? You 
don’t have to wait for no high line to 
have electric lights in this house and 
electricity to run that churn and _ they 
ain’t no tellin’ what we'd find out we 
could do with it once we got it. Now 
you get them yearlin’s up out of that 
back swamp pasture before frost comes 
on and they start starvin’ and see if you 
can’t get enough on’ em to make the 
down payment on one of them outfits.” 
Now ain’t that just like a woman and 
me with all the cotton to gather and 
the peas to pick and that hay to save 
and now have to go to runnin’ yearlin’s. 

I got another one of them letters about 
women and business. This is a fine one 
too and I want you all to read it. Here 
it 1s: — 


Dear Uncle Bill:— 


You must have lived far back in the age 
of heathenism, and have not fully come to the 
light to ask why women know so little about 
this age and time. You 
to be aware of the fact that women are man’s 
equal in business, and far beyond his 

rior in refinement and intelligence. Our wome! 
are 





suSsINess, In 









admitted into most every kind 
ork, manage the home affairs, and 
in the farm work, teach and train the 

n, where oft times if left to a man they 
*'t get the training : 
ought to have. Now, Uncle 
ome on with your letters, but neve 
slur’? the good women of our land, 
hind every great man there was a go n 
an, a good mother, or a good wife, or sister. 
With kindest regards to old Uncle B 
and best wishes to The Progressive Farm 
I am 


that a gang o! 


puppies” 





Sincerely, Mrs. S. L. Turner 


That is a fine letter, ain't it? Nos! 
ter, I didn’t aim to cast no slur 01 m- 
en’s good name. With fightin’ the grass 
and trying to explain ‘to Marthy I was 
plumb wore out or I wouldn't said 
what I did. I don’t aim ever to hurt 
nobody’s feelings and particular not 4 


woman's. Women is the finest creature 


ever on this earth and man’s bes! com 
panion. The only thing I can't under- 
stand is how they can live with a man 
always and never learn nothin’ much 


Yours truly, 


BILL CASPBR. 


about business. 
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What to Do About Tobacco Prices 


Sell Nothing Below 3 Cents, Says Moss; Grade More Carefully; Market Slowly 


HE present tobacco situation is perhaps the most 
[itt one to understand we have had for many 

years. The seasons have been so varied, with 
fluctuations in temperatgire and moisture so extreme, 
as to mature a very satisfactory crop in some sections 
and in others cause the tobacco to 
turn yellow and burn in the field 
faster than it could be harvested, 
thus making a thin, flashy leaf of 
light weight and generally poor 
quality. In other sections, partic- 
ularly in the Old Belt, there is a 
lot of tobacco in the fields which 
looks as if it may not ripen, whiie 
in still other sections, particularly 
in the Central and Old Belts, the 
leaf tissue has broken down badly, 





E. G. MOSS 
causing the development of various leaf spots and seri- 
ously damaging a large part of the plant. In some fields 
the top three or four leaves are not worth harvesting. 


Looks Like We’ve Made Too Much Tobacco 


O WHAT extent these conditions, apparently cov- 

ering large areas, will affect the total production, 

it is exceedingly difficult to foretell. There seems 
to be little doubt that the crop will be smaller than 
the tobacconists first estimated. It is also possible that 
it will be less than the August 1 estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the crop has deteriorated 
during the past 15 or 20 days. At the same time there 
is some good tobacco with both quality and yield, al- 
though the poor grades will largely predominate this 
season. 

But, if we assume the August 1 government esti- 
mates were correct, and we have no reason for assum- 
ing otherwise, then we can easily come to the conclu- 
sion that we have made too much tobacco. These gov- 
ernment estimates of August 1 are approximately as 
follows on the flue-cured types :— 








Pounds Pounds 

Mieginia ......0c00 95,000,000 Georgia 70,000,000 

North Carolina... .#482,000,000 Florida 6,000,000 
South Carolina .... 80,000,000 —— 

BPRS 733,000,000 


The estimates of tobacconists have been somewhat 
higher, varying from the above figures to approxi- 
mately 800 million pounds. The Georgia-Florida Belt 
will go beyond the government estimate probably as 
much as 4,000,000 pounds, or about 5 per cent. If the 
entire flue-cured district were to do this, the total yield 
would come within a few million pounds of the high 
estimate of around 800,000,000 pounds. This, however, 
IS not probable; in fact, it looks now from the way the 
South Carolina crop is weighing out and from late re- 
Ports of the Eastern Carolina crop and the Old Belt of 
North Carolina and Virginia as if it is more likely that 
the crop will prove to be less than at one time expected. 

The total production of flue-cured tobacco for 1927 
was 716,333,000 pounds. This added to the estimated 
Production for 1928 of 733,000,000 pounds would give a 
total for two years of 1,449,333,000 pounds. 


Production Far Ahead of Consumption 


XPORTS of the flue-cured type for the past four 
years to all countries are given below, followed 
by figures on consumption for cigarette purposes : 


Year Pounds Year Pounds 
SUIRARNRSS , ee 265,515,000 WOME cick dccaedancsse Stsaeeee 
RRR Ee 278,279,000 A ern aoe W2,372,000 


Domestic consumption of unstemmed leaf in the 
Manufacture of cigarettes for the past four years is 
shown in these figures :— 


Year Pounds Year Pounds 
am Diiescsterarieae SET. SOR vnc scvicedancis 267,584,000 
RR Aas ote 244,315,000 1927 ..........++++++ 282,355,000 


Not all of the tobacco used in cigarettes is of the 
ue-cured type. Some of it is Burley, some of Mary- 
d Export, and quite a sizable amount imported from 
Me Balkan States is used for the purpose of blends. 


ic 


i 
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By E. G. MOSS 


Assistant Directo¥, Oxford Tobacco Station 








HE tobacco markets of Eastern North Caro- 
T iw opened September 4 with a drop-off of 

something like 25 per cent from the average 
opening day prices of last year. In Wilson, the 
world’s leading bright leaf market, the average 
price for the day was $13.28 per 100 pounds against 
the 1927 opening day average of $17.73. On some 
of the markets the poorest gradcs are selling as low 
as 3 cents, 2 cents, and even 1 cent a pound! Re- 
viewing statistics of supplies on hand, rate of con- 
sumption, and total production, Mr. Moss makes 
three things clear:— 

1. We seem to be making too much tobacco. 

2. Much of the 1928 crop is of low grade. 

3. Conditions promise no substantial increase im 
prices this year—unless farmers take some vigor- 
ous action. 

Low prices having banished profits on the pres- 
ent crop, Mr. Moss advises (1) keeping at home all 
tobacco that will not bring 3 cents a pound; (2) 
careful preparation of all leaf offered for sale; and 
(3) gradual selling that will not overcrowd the 
market. 








The year 1927 closed with the cigarette in greater 
predominance than ever before. So far in 1928, the 
consumption has increased about 8 per cent over 1927. 
If this rate of increase continues through the year, the 
approximate total domestic consumption will be around 
105 billion for the calendar year of 1928. 


flue-cured to- 
known _ by 


The total domestic consumption of 
bacco apparently is not definitely 
the public, but by using 


tobaccos influence the sales price of flue-cured tobacco 
it is worth while to take cognizance of the Burley crop. 


Dark and Bright of the Price Outlook 


HE situation then seems to be as follows: With 

a total consumption for 1927, which was probably 

the largest in the history of the tobacco industry, 
of about 618,000,000 pounds (including exports and do- 
mestic consumption), and with an estimated production 
of 733,000,000 pounds for 1928 following a crop of 
716,000,000 pounds in 1927, it looks as if the carry-over 
for July 1, 1929, might be increased again by approxi- 
mately 75,000,000 pounds. If this be true, then the situ- 
ation for the next year may be a very serious one for the 
tobacco farmer. 

However, there are two bright spots on the horizon 
regarding prices :— 

1. The crop may not weigh out as well as expected, 
because of rain and unfavorable seasons in general. If 
this should happen, then prices may gradually improve 
as marketing advances. 

2. The internal situation in China is improving. In 
1926 China imported nearly 84,000,000 pounds of flue- 
cured tobacco from the United States, while in 1927 
she imported less than 46,000,000. It is likely that 
China will take as much or more in 1928 than she did 
in 1926, provided conditions continue to improve. This, 
of course, will materially help our local situation. 


Three Ways to Lower Losses and Better Prices 


HE tobacco crop as a whole has cost more per 
pound to produce it than in 1927. The seasons 
necessitated more liberal fertilization with a fer- 
tilizer that cost 20 to 25 per cent more than the year 
before. The crop was more difficult to cultivate and 
resulted in a smaller acre yield. Consequently, at pres- 
ent market. prices the margin of profit has disappeared 
and we face the necessity of do- 


the production, export, and 
“carry-over” figures it is 
not difficult to arrive at 
the approximate annual 
total consumption of this 
type :— 

Pounds 
1927 consumption of 
flue-cured tobacco 315,448,000 
flue - 
.- 302,373,000 


1927 exported 
cured tobacco .. 

















WHAT DID IT BRING? 
ia following chart illustrates the 


average price of tobacco on the 
Wilson, N. C., market for the last 
25 years, in cents per pound. A study of 
the chart in connection with the article 
on this page and the short article on page 
19, “Wilson Tobacco Market for 25 


Total disappearance 617,820,000 Years,” may prove enlightening. 
This subtracted from the 
1927 crop of 716,333,000 1902 SEES 10.90 
pounds, shows a_ balance 903 EN 6.79 
left over (to add to the || ‘20+ SD 9.90 
July 1, 1928, carry-over) | (205 ENE 6.42 
of 98,513,000 pounds, or in || '2°¢=—_' 107: 
round numbers nearly 100 | a. 
million pounds more of || aes 
flue-eured tobacco on hand ae 
July 1, 1928, than on the a ery 
same date of 1927. | 2). TS 19.58 

Unless domestic  con- 3 EE 19.03 
sumption and exports in- 194 SE 13.38 
crease it looks now as if || (95 5 12/16 
we were making too much | 101 ET 20.22 
tobacco, which would, of eee 
course, mean lower prices. ee ee enn 

The Burley crop of 1927 ER ARN UNNNMR ENE OSE 
was approximately 120,- eT 
000,000 pounds less than it SE ARRAN 
was in 1926, or about 60 «+ Ske eae 
per cent of a crop. Ths | 277} === 22.12 
shortage of Burley was no | 9} iT 26.68 
doubt a big factor in main- 5 a 26 75 
taining the prices paid for || 1926 ES 26.56 
the large crop of flue-cured I 07 ETE 200 
tobacco of 1927. As other \ Tiree 

















ing the best we can to keep losses 
as low as possible while fighting 
for better prices. Here are three 
suggestions :— 


1. The common tobacco that 
brings less than $3 per hundred 
pounds should not be sold. This 
tobacco is worth approximately 
$20 per ton, or $1 per hundred 
pounds in actual plant food value 
and organic matter if it is re- 
turned to the soil. These low- 
grade tobaccos contain from 1% 
to 2% per cent of nitrogen, from 
4 to 6 per cent of potash, and 
from 2 to 4 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid. It costs the farmer 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per hundred 
pounds to tie and market these 
low grades; therefore, it would 
be best for him and all concerned 
if he would leave this tobacco in 
his pack-house to be hauled out 
on his land in the spring. 


2. Each farmer should grade 
and handle his tobacco with more 
care than usual. There has been 
some coraplaint about tying up 
strings in the bundles. 


3. Last but not least, let us try 
to avoid overcrowding the mar- 
kets. This always causes a slump 
in prices, and while the slump 
may sometimes be only tempo- 
rary, it is usually much harder 
for prices to recover than to drop 
down. 














EDITORIAL 
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TOBACCO FARMERS SHOULD ORGANIZE 


N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer, and in this 
I issue we have sought to assemble and present to 

our farmers all available facts and figures regard- 
ing the 1928 tobacco market. 

Unquestionably, too much tobacco has been made. 
Unquestionably, as compared with last year’s prices, if 
that is to be the only criterion, prices are due to be 
lower than then. But the big fact we need to remem- 
ber is that last year’s prices themselves were unjusti- 
fiably low and this year’s prices should not be consid- 
ered on that basis alone. The producers of tobacco are 
not getting a fair share of the untold millions which 
buyers are paying out for cigarettes. As we said in 
The Progressive Farmer a year ago:— 

“Furthermore, it is pertinent to recall that manu- 
facturers of cigarettes have not increased produc- 
tion 500 per cent since the World War began with- 
out increasing their profits in similar proportion. 
Tobacco manufacturers are rolling in wealth. The 
man who in 1919 had a $100 share of R. J. Reynolds 
Company stock (even then worth $380) has since 
received $426.90 in dividends on that $100 share 
and still has the stock itself, which has been aug- 
mented by additional free “stock dividends” until 
the total aggregates $3,000 in market value—all on 
a share of stock originally worth only $100!” 





And we mentioned this company only as one illus- 
tration of the profits tobacco companies are making. 
There is no way for farmers to get their fair share of 
wealth except through organization. Undoubtedly, last 
year’s mass-meeting and protests against low prices had 
some effect, and it would be well to have mass meet- 
ings in every county now to discuss the situation. We 
should have them because we have nothing better with 
which farmers can express themselves quickly. But in 
order to accomplish anything of lasting importance 
there must be continuously functioning farmers’ organt- 
zations. Every farmer should belong to a local organi- 
zation of farmers and also to a coOperative association 
handling the particular crops he produces. Read on 
page 8 the plan proposed for tobacco by South Carolina 
growers and discuss it with your neighbors. 

Tobacco farmers will never get their rights ‘until 
they fight for them, nor will they ever get anywhere 
fighting single-handed. Organization is the only real 
remedy. 


BEFORE YOUR CHILD ENTERS SCHOOL SEE 
THAT HE IS PHYSICALLY FIT 


a CHOOL days are here again! See that the 
child entering school is in good physical con- 
dition. Have his or her eyes, ears, teeth, and 

tonsils looked after. A child with any physical 

handicap will make a poor student, and if the handi- 
cap is not removed, he will be a repeater and quitter. 

Treat him fairly.” 

So wrote Dr. Register, our Progressive Farmer fam- 
ily doctor, recently. Now we come across this from 
Dr. Lee Frankel, in charge of welfare work of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, one of the 
largest insurance companies in the world and one of 
those most interested in promoting the good health of 
its policyholders :-— 

“If parents understood fully how physical and 
mental handicaps attend upon each other—and par- 
ticularly in the case of small children—there would 
be no question of consulting the family physician 
and having him give the child about to start to 
school a thorough examination.” 


The country is quite generally recognized as having 
distinct natural health advantages for children but 
many farm mothers and fathers too often throw away 
these natural advantages by failing to have their chil- 
dren examined for defects that any good doctor or per- 
haps a specialist can readily remedy, but which if left 
unremedied embarrass and stunt the child and handicap 
him immeasurably. Especially important is it that 
every child entering school should be as nearly 100 per 
cent physically fit as possible. Many a so-called “dull” 
child is dull only because of poor eyesight; many an- 
other “dull” pupil needs only an operation to remove 
adenoids to make a bright pupil. 

Here are a few of the important points that should 
be looked after when a child starts to school, as pointed 
out by Dr. Frankel :— 


Eyes.—They should be in perfect condition or should be 
cecurately fitted with glasses, 

Teeth.—They should be in good shape and should be ex- 
amined, cleansed, and cared for by a dentist. Bad teeth 
can interfere seriously with progress at school. 

Tonsils and Adenoids.—If diseased or unduly enlarged, they 
should be removed, They are the cause of many diseases. 
Infected tonsils can turn poisonous matter into the system 
that will keep the child from feeling fit and may cause 
rheumatism, heart disease, and other complaints. 

Vaccination.—Diphtheria is an unnecessary disease. Every 





vv 


child more than six months old should be immunized against 
it. In communities where most of the children have been 
toxin-antitoxined .it has practically disappeared. Smallpox 
should be guarded against. If vaccination is not required 
in your community before a child enters school, you owe 
it to your child to have him vaccinated. 


Posture and Nutrition.—These are two important things 
to consider. An unhalanced diet, too many sweets, wrong 
foods, lack of nourishment, are reflected in the child’s pos- 
ture. This in turn affects the functioning of the body organs. 
It impedes him in his studies, interferes with his school 
life, and renders him more susceptible to serious infections 
such as tuberculosis. 


“My child is all right,” some parent says. If you 
know your child is fit in every way physically, then 
well and good; if you just think he is all right, a 
thorough examination by your family physician 
before the child enters school, may prove one of 
the best investments you can make against future 
sorrow and disillusionment. 


SPENDING THIS YEAR’S CROP MONEY 
"T iessensch and cotton money are now coming in. 


Inasmuch as rains and boll weevils have decreased 
™ the cotton crop (more than most farmers yet 
realize) and the tobacco crop is both light and lower 
in price than had been expected, there is all the more 
reason why our 1928 crop money should be expended 
for the most useful purposes. And we should decide 
what are the most useful purposes after considering not 
only our immediate needs but our needs for twelve 
months to come. For one thing, a reserve should be 
laid aside for taxes, fertilizer, and Christmas pur- 
chases even in cases where the reserve cannot be suffi- 
cient to escape all credit-buying next year. 
Gee McGee declares that a lot of so-called farmers 
will spend this year’s crop money in varying percent- 
ages about as follows :— 


ee ee 60 Drugstore drinks.......... 5 
Cee OO Wn whos cons cecnnce 15 ge, 3 
Tires and Tubes.......... 15 CSVGOOTT WEG s vvcccccccocece 1 
ee AGAR TCE 5 Doctor bills.. 0 










Back debts 1 Fertilizer reserv 





NE CN i aw niaila ig gh 0 Silk stockings...... sae Se 
Benevolences ............++ 0 New crop reserve......... iN) 
Farm equipment.......... 1 BE SOUR cocsikgcnncwmnras «x 5 
Food and supplies........ § — 

Farm improvements...... 1 Total amount expended 115 


Of course, it is of little use to argue with folks who 
spend money this way. For one thing, few of them 
read a farm paper. But folks who really have some 
ambition to get ahead in the world would do well to 
consider facts stressed in last week’s paper, “Store- 
account Farmers vs. Bank-account Farmers.” 

Every time a store-account farmer becomes a bank- 
account farmer, or even when a man who is a store- 
account farmer in summer becomes a_ bank-account 
farmer in the fall and winter, he helps the whole 
South a little nearer the time when it will indeed be 
a Land of Plenty and of Beauty. 


LET’S ATTEND THE LAST NATIONAL 
DAIRY SHOW IN DIXIE 


To never miss another one if I can help it!” 


This was the comment of a Southern dairyman 
upon his return from his first trip to a National 
Dairy Show. Although he had been in the dairy busi- 
ness for around fifteen years, this dairyman had not felt 
that it was worth his while to attend “The National.” 
Then his county agent told him that a solid Pullman of 
dairymen were going together from his section of the 
state. There was room for him and he could join the 
Pullman at his local station. After thinking the matter 
over carefully, he decided it was worth trying once. 
The result is—he’ll never want to miss another one! 


Luckily, he saw probably the best National Dairy 
Show ever held. This was last year’s show at Memphis. 
There was a great deal of doubt and skepticism on the 
part of a lot of people when it was decided to bring the 
show South for the first time in history. ‘Will we 
get enough high-class exhibitors? Is there enough in- 
terest in dairy cattle and dairying in the South to 
bring out a large enough attendance to make the show 
a success?” These were two of the most frequent 








Next Week’s Special 

Her Mother’s Home—By Cora Scanland Darnell. 
How to Keep Water Pure—By Dr. F. M. Register. 
Just Around the Corner—By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 
Getting Running Water in the Farm Home. 
Painting, Renovating, and Remodeling Questions 

Answered. 
The Medicine of Mirth—By Dr. John W. Holland. 
Winter Care of Poultry—By J. H. Wood. 








The South was on 


questions raised on every hand. 
trial but the jury rendered a unanimous verdict of, 
“Not guilty.” 


After the smoke had cleared away at the end of the 
1927 National Dairy Show at Memphis, the board of 
directors asked the question, “Where shall we hold 
the National Dairy Show in 1928?” The answer was, 
Memphis, Tennessee. Is it necessary to say more? 
Does not this answer all questions of doubt and skepti- 
cism? The exhibits of dairy cattle at Memphis ranked 
it right at the top as a quality show. The attendance 
far exceeded any other National Dairy Show ever held. 

It is hard for outsiders to realize that the South 
already is a great dairy section. Harder still is it for 
them to accept the fact that (at its present rapid rate of 
growth) the South is destined to become one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, dairy section of the United 
States. The large number of winners shown by South- 
ern dairy cattle breeders revealed to the outside world 
what we in the South already know—that the South is 
now a real, progressive, dairy section. The tremendous 
attendance at last year’s National Dairy Show, far ex- 
ceeding all expectations, is indicative of that intense 
interest in dairying that will eventually place the South 
in the high place it should hold as-a land of cows and 
pastures. 

The 1928 National Dairy Show will be a success! 
Nobody questions that. Every agency in the South is 
codperating towards getting out an even bigger crowd 
than last year. From October 13 to 20 the tanbark will 
be trod continuously by the finest specimens of the 
different dairy breeds that this country affords. For 
every Southern dairyman and breeder who possibly can, 
it is a rare opportunity to make a pilgrimage to the 
greatest of all dairy shows and there is one especially 
compelling reason why every Dixie dairyman should 
try to be on hand as follows :— 

This will be the last National Dairy Show to be 
held in the South. St. Louis is now building a per- 
manent home for this great dairy cattle show, and 
future meetings will be held there. 


The success of last year’s show focused the attention 
of the whole country on the South. It opened the 
nation’s eyes as to our dairy industry and its future 
possibilities. Now the South holds in its hands the 
power to make a “grand finale.’ Nothing excites ad- 
miration more than a strong* finish. Let’s add to our 
laurels of last year and write the final chapter of the 
National Dairy Show in the South with such success 
as to leave an unparalleled record behind us as _ hosts 
to this country’s dairy industry. 

This last National Dairy Show in Dixie will be well 
worth seeing. Dairy folks from everywhere will be 
there. It’s a great place to renew old friendships and 
make new qnes. Let’s meet at Memphis, October 13-20 
at the greatest National Dairy Show ever held in 
America! 


BEAUTY OF AUTUMN FIELDS AND WOODS 
N= that October, the most gorgeous month of 


all the twelve, is just ahead, we cannot forbear 

reminding readers of the wealth of beauty that 
waits for all of us just around the corner. May none 
of us fail this year to take thought of all the glorious 
pageantry of color which October—and even late Sep- 
tember—will spread out before us! What Edwin D. 
Grover says in The Nature Lover’s Knapsack deserves 
to be remembered by all of us :— 


“Some of us begin early in life to collect beauti- 
ful memories of sunsets, of cloud-capped hills and 
wind-swept plains, of deep-flowing rivers and talk- 
ing brooks, memories of the infinite sky and the 
eternal sea, of bird songs and blossoms, of trem- 
bling trees and all the lovely things of nature. 
And after the first ecstasy of discovery, these 
things gradually become the indispensable things 
of our happiness and of our lives. Every spring 
these joys are reborn in us, and every autumn they 
flare up with the first reddening tree. Every month 
in the cycle of the year holds its unforgettable 
thrill, its reminder of ancient glories and happy 
memories.” 


——f] 


ARMERS who are breeding and feeding hogs for 
market after the scientific and practical extension 
service methods are making money at a time when 
money is needed, and needed badly, by the cotton farmer 
especially. Some of the common mistakes that afe 
rapidly being corrected are :— 
1. Attempting to fatten hogs on an all-corn ration. — 
2. Attempting to fatten hogs with no corn or its equiv” 
alent in the ration. : 
3. Not adding to the ration protein and mineral feeds like 
fishmeal or tankage in quantities and pro ortions deman a 
by the age and weight ‘of the animal ito which it is fed. ; 
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Here Are Flowers for Early Fall Planting 


Poppies, Snapdragons, Hollyhock, Mallow, and a Dozen Others 


AVE you seen the double cosmos? Do try them 
H in your garden with the new things, for they 

are well worth while. My brother sent me some 
from Alabama and I was delighted with them. They 
look like children playing at being grown-ups, because 
they bear a funny resemblance to 
roses. The plants have the same 
airy grace and hardiness of the 
single variety, while the bloom is 
so much more attractive that they 
will probably largely supplant the 
single variety. I don’t care for all 
double flowers, for often in getting 
them double the florist who has 
brought about the doubling has 
lost the characteristics that made 
the flower attractive. But this 
double cosmos you will like. 


It is a good plan for a woman to keep a list of the 
names of flowérs and shrubs that are desirable’ and then 
when you. are ready to order, you won’t forget the very 
plant you most want. Just keeping your mind on hus- 
band and children will drive all sensible things out of 
your head, so make out lists as you can: flowers, books, 
special perfumes, anything. And then when you get a 
bit ahead, go buy what you want at once before you 
have time to take an unselfish fit and spend your last 
cent on someone else because as sure as fate, by the 
time your money is gone, your unselfishness will have 
disappeared and you will be sorry you didn’t get some- 
thing for yourself. Nobody is going to love you for 
being a martyr, so it’s a waste of time to take that tack. 
Just go ahead like the cheerful sinner you really are 
and spend your money on the things you want, and no 
way in the world brimgs in quite the lasting pleasure 
that shrubs and flowers do. 

Il 


First, poppies: all poppies are practically as good 
as perennial, as the annual ones seed themselves 
and come again year after year until destroyed by dis- 
ease or insects or the ground is exhausted and they die 
out all at once—but that will be sometime off. No 
flower has a more gorgeous, knock-you-breathless va- 
riety of colors than poppies whether you buy the big 
double ones that look as if they had been made with 
scissors out of crape paper in some marvelous Paris 
hat shop, or the small yellow California ones, or the 
pink and red single Shirley varieties that always make 
me wonder what greater beauty of color there will be 
in Heaven when down here there is something so ex- 
quisite as that poppy. Then do remember the legend 
of the poppy with its story of mother-devotion, and if 
our editor will let me take up room in The Progres- 
sive Farmer for non-essentials I shall tell you in every 
letter the history of some of our flowers. 

Ill 


This is the legend of the poppy. In the ancient days 
when gods walked the earth, Proserpine, the beautiful 
daughter of Ceres, goddess of the harvest, gathered 
daffodils in the Vale of Enna in Sicily. She was so 
beautiful that mortals held their breath as they gazed 
on her, so it was small wonder that when Pluto, god of 
the Nether World, saw her he loved her and wanted her 
to be his queen. She loved the sunshine and flowers of 
the bright world and refused to go with him to his 
dark kingdom. Finding words and pleas useless, 
he took her in his. chariot, her struggles and pleas 
unavailing as together they descended to the dark king- 
dom of the Nether World. When Ceres returned from 
her journey of blessing earth’s harvests, her daughter 
had disappeared, no one could tell her where or how. 
So, broken-hearted, she wandered from land to land in 
Search of the lost daughter. Night and day the search 
continued until in pity for her aching heart and ex- 
hausted body, the gods in Olympus created the poppy 
which sprang up in her footprints. Noticing the 
Strange little flower she tasted the seeds, and blessed 
skep crept over her soul and for the first time since 


her loss, merciful oblivion brought rest and forgetful- 
ness. 





MKS. PATTERSON 


And ever since then the poppy is sacred to Pros- 
frpine and to sorrow and to sleep with its rest-giving 
Properties. As the dead were supposed to cross the 
River Lethe or Forgetfulness into the Nether World 
to dwell with Pluto, the poppy became gradually the 
emblem of death and sleep. 

IV 

The improved delphiniums grow five or six feet in 
height and are glorious in all shades of blue, making 
a fine combination with poppies, but the price we pay 
for their beauty and size is the usual one—lots of care 
ami trouble to make them succeed. The old time lark- 





— spur of which: this delphinium ‘is. the: improved. variety 





By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


is a hardy, cheerful plant and grows anywhere and 
under any circumstances and I believe I have seen it 
oftener than any other plant near some old homesite, 
the buildings long ago deserted or destroyed by fire 
and. everything else dead and gone, but dwarf larkspur 
still persisting and blooming like a little house-ghost 
of days long gone. 
Vv 

Snapdragons and columbine and gaillardias and es- 
pecially Canterbury bells are as hardy as can be and 
come in lovely colors and last years and years, reseed- 
ing themselves when their natural term of existence 
ends. So once getting a good start, you needn’t bother 
about replenishing your supply. Then you want coreop- 
sis, as it’s such a fine yellow for cutting and has a 
friendly fashion of sowing its seed all over the neigh- 
borhood as well as the yard. The hardy garden pinks 
come in nearly all colors and are both single and double. 


Vi 

All of these flowers can be bought in packets of 
mixed sced so you get all the colors and shades of colors 
and if you sow them now, protecting the. seedbeds a 
little through the winter, nearly all of them will bloom 
next season. Look up the advertisements m The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for the address of a seedsman and get 
the seed in the ground just as soon as you possibly can. 

Of course there are loads of others—and I almost 
forgot one of the finest and that is hollyhock. Don’t 
leave that out, whatever you do. And in spite of the 
fact that the four o’clocks died for me this last sum- 
mer, I still have a good word for them when they live 
and bloom as they generally do. You can’t expect per- 
fection in man; beast, or flower—can you?—and I sup- 
pose a reasonable amount of good behavior is the most 
any of us can hand out to a waiting world. 


Vil 


I mentioned gaillardia as desirable, as its gay red and 
yellow colors make it quite gorgeous for porch decora- 
tion if placed m green bowls or the yellow Jugtown 
pottery. Blue delphiniums are lovely in the blue Bybee 
pottery which comes in such graceful shapes and per- 
fect shades of blue. Most china places and house-deco- 
ration shops keep a supply of both pottertes and they 
are not at all expensive. For myself I have to be care- 
ful of the colors I use in vases and bowls, as my living 
room is such an unusual shade of blue with black 
woodwork that everything has to harmonize or it looks 
a sight. Hence I use the Bybee pottery as much as I 
can for flowers that suit its blue shades. 

Really the world has grown so artistic in household 
arts and crafts there is no excuse for ugly belongings. 
I was in a ten-cent store the other day and the cream 
colored china was in beautiful shapes—a perfect re- 
production of the best old-time English models that 
are today treasured in museums. We can’t expect ‘low- 
ers to look their best if the vase in which they are put 
doesn’t suit them. The Japanese have schools for teach- 
ing the arrangement of flowers and I have always 
wished I could attend one and see if they could beat 
us at the job. 

Vil 


Mourning and groaning are just a waste of good time 


POEMS OF NATURE: HELEN KEELER’S 
APPRECIATION OF EARTH’S BEAUTY 


UMB for years before she learned to speak 
D words she can never hear, and still hope- 

lessly without the use of eyes or ears, 
Helen Keller yet has a grateful appreciation of 
the beautiful things of this earth. Many of us 
blessed with sight and hearing must yet acknowl- 
edge that we miss many of the things in which 
Miss Keller finds pleasure. Listen to this little 
poem of hers in blank verse:— 


oO 


My fingers are ever athirst for the earth 
And drink up its wonders with delight. 
Draw out dear earth’s delights; 
My feet are charged with the murmur, 
The throb of all things that grow. 
The noiseless little noises of earth 
Come with softest rustle; 
The shy, sweet feet of life; 
The silky flutter of moth wings 
Against my restraining palm; 
The strident beat of insects’ wings, 
The silvery tickle of water; 
Little breezes busy in the summer grass; 
The music of crisp, whisking, scurrying leaves, 
The swirling, wind-swept, frost-tinted leaves; 
The crystal splash of summer rain 
Saturate with the odors of the sod. 
—Helen Keller. 
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in most imstances. Here early this summer I fairly 
wore out the mourner’s bench over my dead and dying 
shrubs, and the other day after all the heavy rains we 
have had, I went out to have the dead ones grubbed up 
and they weren’t dead at all—only the upper part and 
after that is all clipped off the new buds are starting 
like spring. So while I shall have to replant some, it 
won't be the terrible job I was pawing up the earth 
about, praise be. The nicest surprise was sweet alys- 
sum, the daintiest and dearest of all the flowers that 
grow and one with sweetest perfume. I thought it had 
all died, but that too had been resurrected by the rains 
and the flower beds are covered with it, green and 
blooming. 


- 1X 


A coarse blooming plant but fine for color in masses 
is mallow. It comes in pink, white, and red and while 
it must be cut down each fall, during the summer it 
grows about five feet tall and is full of blossoms and 
comes year after year. I have some plants of a new 
yellow which is highly recommended but they haven't 
bloomed for me yet, though I think they will by ancther 
year. You want to be on the lookout for good yellow 
and white flowers as they bind a garden together and 
by a judicious mixture of yellow and white you can 
plant all colors near one another and not ruin the gar- 
den harmony as you will unless you have some of these 
toning colors in between. 


x 

Have you an old aunt or neighbor who will give you 
a clump of single white clove pinks? If so, seize the 
opportunity, for no home is complete lacking that bless- 
ed flower. No perfume is like it and it’s impossible to 
grow from the seed, I don’t care if the florist swears om 
five Bibles that he is giving you the right sort. Tve 
tried too many times and wept over pink and red and 
striped. Get a clump from some old bed of them and 
then you will have just what you want and no disap- 
pointment. It increases rapidly and you will soon have 
enough to border one of the flower beds and then, too, 
the white blossom with its slender gray green leaf is 
most hardy. 





“A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 
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An Outdoors Family Picnic 


OMETIMES it is the members of one’s own fam- 

ily who need to be brought closer together by 

sharing with one another every few weeks some 
happy bit of recreation, no matter how simple it is— 
just a little change from the daily routine in which 
parents and young folks find pleasure together. 


Just for example, while these glorious fall days are 
with us, why not pick up the whole family and go off 
in the woods or down by brookside, creekside, or river- 
side and have a picnic supper together? Maybe the 
family of some near neighbor or kinsman may be 
asked to come along and bring supper. 








SOMETHING TO READ | 
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A Free Farm Library for Winter Reading 


AYBE you remember what we said last week 

about the long nights now beginning. Some 

of us may want to make better use of them 
this’ year than heretofore. Of course, we shall want to 
read some books for pleasure but we shall also want to 
read a number of books and bulletins that will help us 
do better farming or better work in the farm home. 





If you would like to get a complete list of nearly one 
thousand Farmers’ Bulletins offered free by Uncle 
Sam, just clip out this notice, write your name and 
address plainly on the margin and mail to “Office of 
Publications, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.” Then along with the list you will 
find a blank on which you can ask for the bulletins that 
interest you most. 





| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


a t 
LESSINGS light on him who first invented sleep ! 
It covers a man all over, body and mind, like a 
cloak. It is meat to the hungry, drink to the 
thirsty, heat to the cold and cold to the hot. It is the 
coin that can purchase all things; the balance that 
makes the shepherd equal with the king, the fool with 
the wise man.—Sancho Panza in Don Quixote. ~ 
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Goodbye Sorehead, Says Modern Science 


Newly Developed Method of Vaccination Against Chicken Pox Proving Highly Successful 


NEW means of vaccination against chickenpox 
py and fowl diphtheria has been developed and is 

proving highly successful. In Europe over 
200,000 birds have been treated by the new method, 
which consists of rubbing the virus of chickenpox into 
the skin of the shank in much the same manner as the 
human physician inoculates against smallpox. No com- 
plaints have yet reached the authorities to the effect 
that any of this immense number of birds were not 
fully protected against later attacks of chickenpox or 
fowl diphtheria. This type of vaccination has also been 
used in our Western coast states and from the results 
on several thousand birds it appears that it is entirely 
success ful. 

This new method of vaccination was developed by 
Drs. De Blieck and Van Heelsbergen of the Veterinary 
University, Utrecht, Holland, and is being recommend- 
ed in this country, now that thorough investigation has 
proved the dependability of the treatment. The check- 
ing of results which has been done in our own Western 
States indicates that our fowl pox and fowl diphtheria 
is like that of Europe and may be controlled by the 
same method. The immense value of this discovery 
can as yet hardly be estimated, for fowl pox and fowl 
diphtheria have wide distribution throughout the United 
States and they produce severe ravages in the fall and 
winter months when egg prices are high. 


Vaccination is extremely inexpensive and since it can 
be conducted in the summer time, protection for the 
ensuing year is readily obtained and losses of birds or 
in egg production are avoided. 


Vaccination Performed During the Summer 
Months 


ACCINATION should be performed in the sum- 

mer time when egg production is low and the 

prices of eggs also are down, for there commonly 
is a slight temporary decrease in egg production after 
vaccination. For the best success, birds should be vig- 
orous, strong, and free from any ailment. A few 
feathers are plucked from the inside or front of the 
shank and a little of the pox virus is rubbed into the 
feather pits by means of a glass rod. In a few days 
one may see the vaccine “take” and there results a little 
sore which scabs over and presents an appearance almost 
identical to what is seen on the arm after a smallpox in- 
oculation. In three weeks’ time the bird has made com- 
plete recovery and it is then usually immune for life. 


It is now clearly recognized that chickenpox and 
fowl! diphtheria are one and the same disease and pro- 
tection against one also affords protection against the 
other. However, there is another serious disease of 
birds frequently called “roup” which is sometimes con- 
fused with pox and diphtheria but is a separate and 
distinct ailment and the vaccination here is without 
effect. 


In chickenpox sores appear on the comb, wattles, and 
other portions of the head which do not bear feathers. 
These sores soon scab over but heal very slowly. In 
fowl diphtheria the same disease attacks the lining of 
the mouth or throat, and produces patches of inflam- 
mation which become covered by a tough yellow 
membrane which when scraped away leaves a raw 
bleeding surface. The presence of these yellow patches 
in the mouth and throat is what justifies the use of the 
term “diphtheria” in this connection. 


New Discovery Not a Preventive of ‘“Roup” 


AD colds are often and are properly called roup. 

In bad colds the eyes water and may be swollen 

shut. Pus may also form in the eye socket and 
cause the eye to bulge, but the characteristic yellow 
areas of inflammation in the mouth and throat are not 
to be found. Frequently colds or roup and pox or fowl 
diphtheria are present in the same flock or bird at the 
same time. However, pox and fowl diphtheria consti- 
tute one disease and colds or roup constitute another. 


The common recommendations for avoiding roup and 
chickenpox in the past have been to pay careful atten- 
tion to housing of the birds, avoiding damp floors, ex- 
cluding drafts from buildings, avoiding overcrowding 
on the roosts, and admitting plenty of sunlight. It has 
been observed time and again, where these precautions 
were followed to the letter, chickenpox and roup diph- 
theria would appear just the same. © It has also been 
recommended to feed potassium permanganate in the 
water or to use other antiseptics in avoiding this trouble 
or in preventing its spread. This means of prevention 
has likewise proved to be fruitless. Vaccination seems 
to have given a solution to the problem. It will be but 
a few years until practically all poultry establishments 
and practically all farm folks will be treating from 
year to year with the chickenpox vaccine and the tre 
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By S. J. SCHILLING 


Asst. Veterinarian, Arkansas Experiment Station 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “A TOAST 
TO THE HORSE” 


OR two weeks now have praises of the cow 
FB: sung in words of stirring eloquence. 

Now here is a tribute to the horse (author 
unknown) sent us by Mrs. C. F. Blend, Logan 
County, Arkansas :— 

“Here’s to that 
bundle of sentient 
nerves, with the 
heart of a woman, 
the eye of a ga- 
zelle, the courage 
of a gladiator, the 
docility of a slave, 
the proud carriage 
of a king, and the 
blind obedience of 
a soldier; the com- 
panion of the des- 
ert plain, that turns 
the moist furrows 
in the spring in 
order that all the 
world may have 
abundant harvest; 
that furnishes the sport of kings; that with 
blazing eye and distended nostril fearlessly leads 
our greatest generals through carnage and re- 
nown; whose blood forms one of the ingredients 
that go to make the ink in which all history is 
written; and who finally in black trappings, pulls 
the proudest and the humblest of us to the 
newly sodden threshold of eternity.” 


| 





(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” will be 
“Corn,” by Meredith Nicholson. We shall ap- 
preciate it if readers will send us favorite selec- 
tions on agricultural subjects for this series.) 
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mendous losses which this disease has heretofore in- 
flicted will thus be avoided. 


It will undoubtedly be observed that where birds are 
immunized against pox or diphtheria they will enter 
the fall and winter months in better health and be more 
capable of resisting disease. Thus vaccination against 
pox probably will indirectly lead to a decrease in cases 
of roup and where both vaccination and proper housing 
are supplied roup will become a rare disease. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week’s livestock article, “The Win- 


ter Care of Poultry,” written by our poultry editor, J. H. 
Wood, should prove of more than ordinary interest to 


all poultry owners, 
WHY BUTTERFAT TESTS VARY 


AARMERS very often get the idea that they are 

being cheated by a milk plant because of a con- 

siderable variation in butterfat tests. There may 
be some reason for this feeling sometimes, but it should 
be understood that butterfat tests very often vary for 
other reasons. It may be due to the inaccuracy in 
sampling the milk or because of actual difference in fat 
content from time to time. The difference between 
morning and evening tests of a cow is sometimes more 
than 1 per cent, the evening milk being the richer. 
Daily tests of an individual cow may vary as much as 
1 per cent also, and variations of % of 1 per cent in daily 
samples that contain both morning and evening milk 
are not uncommon. Some of the causes of -daily vari- 
ations are the weather, stage of lactation, excitement 
of cow, and changes of feed. 

Herd tests, as a rule, are more uniform than tests 
of individual cows. Milk plants usually check the fat 
tests of the milk delivered by their patrons by testing 
composite samples or by testing at stated intervals. 
Such tests should be nearer a true measure of the 
butterfat than a single test. 


=o 
POISON GAS IN THE SILO 


T THIS season of the year farmers, and espe- 
A ty dairymen, are getting ready to fill the 
silo. Few people think there is any danger 
from the silo unless the silo falls on them or they hap- 
pen to fall from the silo. Yet there is another kind of 
casualty connected with silos—death from asphyxiation. 
The following taken from.the health magazine, H ygeta, 
will explain this more in detail :— 
‘Numerous studies on silage have shown. that 
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the green fodder on being placed in the silo imme- 
diately begins to undergo changes opposite to nor- 
mal plant metabolism; that is, the oxygen of the 
surrounding air is consumed and carbon dioxide 
gas liberated. In some cases, the oxygen is almost 
entirely consumed. The carbon dioxide. surround- 
ing the particles of silage is supposed to be the 
principal preservative of the green fodder. Because 
of the high specific gravity of carbon dioxide, it 
tends to remain at the surface of the silage and 
for a few feet above. 

“Records show that most of the silo accidents 
occur in the morning, apparently after fermenta- 
tion has taken place during the night or over Sun- 
day. On entering a partially filled silo in the 
morning, therefore, the workman may be engulfed 
in an invisible lake of carbon dioxide gas. The 
danger, of course, is greater if the worker lies or 
sits on the surface before the filling operations 
begin. 

“To prevent accidents, if the silo is partly filled 
with fresh fodder, the blower should always be 
started for a few minutes before the workers enter. 
Information concerning the simple rules for pre- 
venting accidents should be more widely dissemi- 
nated among farmers and dairymen.” 


This carbon dioxide gas accumulates in silos and is 
held there just as “choke damp” collects and is held in 
old wells. If the silage is delivered by a blower, then 
by forcing air into the silo for a few minutes the gas 
will be so diluted with air that it is harmless. If a 
“carrier” instead of a “blower” delivers the silage, 
then leave open the door nearest the top of the silage 
until the work of refilling is resumed. With this door 
open the dangerous gas (which is heavier than air) will 
flow out and become harmless. 


Of course, as soon the silo is filled, the danger from 
this poison gas disappears. The pit or underground 
silo may present even greater dangers of this sort, both 
in filling and while the silage is being removed from 
the lower part of the silo. 


Fo 


BRINGING HOME THE COWS 
Bits: with the most carefully trained dog, bringing 


the cows home with the dog is an expensive busi- 

ness, for the cow is as highly nervous as a cat. 
The very sight of the dog following, barking, nipping 
at heels or tail, if she is inclined to be slow, so excites 
her that her milk yield is less, if not “held up,” by 
nervous reaction, and this will result in a serious loss 
of pounds in the course of a year. Far cheaper is the 
small boy or girl who will not hurry the cows, for the 
hot, nervous, excited cow will not yield nor stand so 
well as the placid, unhurried cow. Cows will come 
themselves if trained to come at the sound of a police 
whistle (or I suppose a bell), if they know that a grain 
ration awaits them; and a cool, shady spot to stand in 
at the barnyard, or near it, will be a lure at eventide, 
or hot noons. A FARM READER. 


Fa 


OR the comfort of the milker in fly-time, try this: 

Part the switch in the cow’s' tail, and tie it around 

the hind leg before milking. The cow may be a 
little nervous at first, but will soon refrain from the 
habit of switching.—A Farmer. 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS—_ | 


Now Let’s Get Rid of Contagious Abortion 


THOUT doubt the next big task for dairymen 

and veterinarians to tackle will be the control 

of contagious abortion. Dr. Mohler, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, estimates 
that losses from this disease cost the dairymen in this 
country $50,000,000 annually, and further 
says that while bovine tuberculosis has 
been reduced in the last 10 years by : 
per cent, contagious abortion has doubled 
in that time. He warns farmers, stock 
men, and dairymen against medical agents 
for the “cure” of abortion. He says :— 


“Up to the present time no medicine for the cure 
of abortion has proved an effective agent. The 
variable activity of the disease in a given herd has 
made it difficult to measure the value of remedies 
and has led to giving undeserved credit to sub- 
stances of no value.” 

Everything that has been given in the way of argu- 
ments for stamping out tuberculosis in cattle can 
repeated with respect to abortion, but because 0! h 
emphasis placed upon the ‘necessity for cleaning up té 
herds from tuberculosis, the equally destructive an 
important trouble of abortion has been neglected. = 
the longer it is neglected the longer and more costly 
will be the fight to bring it under control.—Pennsyt- 
vania Farmer ‘ : 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. | 





Mites and Parasites 


AWKS and owls are not so danger- 

ous in the hen yard as lice. Little 
mites are the big enemies of the chicken 
business. 


Unseen crawlers, 
infesting unsanitary 
roosts, they deter- 
mine whether the 
housewife shall have 
profit for her work. 

A parasite is a 
creature that gets 
its living without 
paying for it. No 
one loves them, yet 
the world is full of 
them. There are parasites that destroy 
our blood, mites that rob us of our 
vitality, sins that divest us of our moral 
resistance. 

1979 


We must learn to keep our eyes open 
for the enemies we can barely see. 





Only yesterday a young man Came to 
see me. His breath smelled of wine. I 
asked: him if drinking was a habit with 
him. He replied, “It’s a little thing, a 
glass of wine now and then with a friend. 
It's a little foolishness, but I do it.” 


I told him that, eventually, it would do 
him. He promised me on his honor that 
he would quit. I hope and pray that he 
may. A little drink will drown a big 


man. 
19749 

I saw recently, a man who is a needle 
user, as they say in the “dope” world. 
He began by taking a little injection of 
drug in his arm. Now he is chained in 
the most hideous slavery that can man- 
acle a human soul. The mites have got 


him. 
177 

Every bad, weak, or cowardly thought 
only helps to devour the brain that thinks 
it Every little, sneaking, dirty habit 
that a person weaves about his conduct, 
at last has chains of iron. Big sins often 
scare us into being good, but little un- 
seen transgressions will mar the might- 


iest. 
19779 


A grudge is a deadly parasite. A lit- 
tle grudge will spoil the happiness of a 
home, soil the understandings of friend- 
ship, and drive peace and contentment 
from us. 

Jesus constantly warned against the 
devil’s mites. He said, “Little foxes de- 
Stroy the grapes.”” Grape growers could 
fence out the large foxes, but the little 
ones could creep through the holes. He 
said, “If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light.” He said, 
He that hates his brother is a mur- 


derer,” 

¥ 194 

Vanity is a parasite that keeps most 
of us poor. We want to make a show, 
80 stay in debt for it. 

War is the deadliest parasite that eats 
up the wealth and the happiness of na- 
tions, Like’ three vultures, War, Pesti- 
lence, and Starvation sit watching their 
chance to pounce upon humanity. They 
would be helpless against us, were it not 
for little hatreds that make war, little 
ferms, that breed pestilence, and little 


ereeds that harden men’s hearts against 
one another, 


, There is a remedy for the mites and 
a in the hen house. There is also 
ea against the little evils that lurk 
hag Devotion and prayer will 
te the Grace of God, in whose white 
ght little deadly sins will die. 


| 
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HE cushions and 

the backs of seats 
in Fisher Bodies are de- 
signed to fit the forms 
of the passengers and 
the driver. That is one 
reason why you can 
ride all day long ina 
Fisher Body in unusual comfort and be fresh in mind and body at 
the journey’s end. The cushions are deep and carefully padded; 
while the wire of which the 50 or more springs in each cushion 
are made, is of precisely the right gauge to assure utmost 
comfort with great ability to stand up. Fisher, in fact, leaves 
nothing undone to make a car body:so comfortable that 
riding is not merely transportation, but genuine pleasure, as well. 
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Halfway Methods, However, Will Not Be Tolerated by This ‘‘Garden Aristocrat | 
OU 
Mes ‘ . : m¢ 
HERE is no doubt about it—celery By Cc. L. NEWMAN plant, draw the leaf stems close together Servic 
is one of the most difficult of our : , : and then tie the other end of the c ag 
Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer : ; he cord averag 

vegetables for the home gardener to 6 - a stake farther down the row or at the 

zrow. On the other hand, it is one of ; ‘ , , ; ; 4 I end. Earthi gins now and 
wai 3 # iw ; deep with a mixture of straw and forest ing, dust with sulphur. Before final stor- rina end d Earthing up begins now and 

the most profitable, ve , mi) a ; : loose soil is moved to the row on each 
leaves with enough dirt, boards or brush age remove badly infested leaves and =. 
when well grown, 2 ps so z j , = : side and packed between and around the 
F A to prevent blowing. A bed 6 x 3 feet dust again with sulphur. Very little sur- : i 
and is always in de- i ged ee on : plants, using the hands. Then more earth 
will produce 300 to 500 plants. The seed phur is necessary, but this should be ap- : ; : 
mand. We are not | irs a3 ; 7 eae : ; is added and still more at intervals as 
going to urge The are so small that it requires 70 to weigh plied evenly, using a standard dust gun. the.celery grows. and.as. severe wealll 
. as h as one cucumber or cantaloupe Setti h : ‘ 5 Sir smisge : r 
Progressive Farmer *° ™muc ‘ : etting the Plants.—Getting strong, . 25. ae ae 
heres aad seed. The top inch of the bed should be  gtocK I: th a mas - : approaches. In moving the soil to the 
readers to grow this ff, si : replaced. Mark off ee eee of fibrous roots plants garden wheel hoes, hand hoes and demon 
fat-pay-day crop and taken : ; gir and i aced., mee of is almost half the battle in growing fine shovels are needed. If the area is large showi! 
. fs about eight inches apart anc ust 2 ante - « , . ; ; ° z 
aristocrat of the pase =— sy eae 4 = eae ee celery. Such plants are had when the seed- enough to justify their use, special cel- with | 
truck or home gar- deep enough (%-inch) to ee new lings are transplanted to specially pre- ery plows aid in reducing the cost of ae 
sow > see a narrow, strz a : ig Sota ian : Pie: 
Pe, -<e den, but .we do want~ ‘2 sowing the seed in a narrow, straight pared beds and set 2 x 2 inches. In tak mounding for teaching. Bleaching wit 
ke io wy Gn: Oe line. Do not cover the seed, but press them ing these plants up for transplanting, cut <o3] makes the highest quality celery Goo 
best celery we have ever tasted—best in "0 the soil by placing al Ag 3 strip over in each direction with a heavy knife, us- . 5 —A t 

° iss : , ee ¢ each row and packing with the feet. ino the blade half way betwee he Bleaching With Boards, Tile, Paper, rou 
crispness and nutty flavor—was grown by : . ing the blade ha way etween the Et A to £ tl , group 

‘ . 7 ‘ se - - Then cover with sacks, water slowly but fonts: - This leaves: < be 2 > 2 c.—A large part of the early celery Augus 
this writer or members of his family in € é Plants. us leaves a cube “ x x is bleached with boards. Paper tubes ith 2 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- well and do ase disturb until the seed be- inches of roots and dirt with each plant 1 in a Sagi 2 » oan 

. VWEAES goss! ac a A eee gin to germinate which will be in 8 to ang fants : nded -witl ft Sone board and tile and drain pipes are Green 
lina, Georgia, Alabama and Arkansas and ee : and transplanting is attended with only peed 1. To bleach’ with | ; ant 
.  iaasae , ve 20 days. Then gradually raise the sacks jisht check in growth. Open the hol sometimes used. To bleach with boards, soi 
in soils ranging from stiff clay through slight check in growth. Open the hole to _. tl 10 to 20 feet long. 10 inches at its 
loams to light sand. But soil must be let the plants erow but protect them receive the plant, pour in a pint of water, nt width eK 1 sich aoe I pri The b 
made over for celery—made deep, fine, from the direct sunlight. As the plants set the plant when part of the water has di es otk ahh. iat a = : cultur 
mellow, filled with humus and heavily 8TOW> Tatse the shade higher and higher. soaked in. Press the plant firmly in 4 i Se ROW: and Ic 

aes S$ [ate feate ‘tmuslt art four or : Bite as -..-;,_, With two or three men working, bring the ioht. 
fertilized. If we are determined to suc- ‘tet on, a ty brush arbor r place, then draw loose soil about its base eats 46 & vertind wedliion cate night. 
ceed, then we must make the soil about five feet high will give necessary protec- byt do not pour water on the surface of 4 Phntee eel : i _ “a Byars 
twice as rich as any soil we have culti- tion. Remove the covering when the the soil about the plant when the setting ned - ae 7 Pic — pi . “ G 
vated. This is a hard prescription to fill plants are well established. Never let is done. When surface water is applied, rig s Ye re pe we se ung ce 
but let’s remember that celery is a diffi- the plants or seed suffer for moisture. A wet thoroughly all the surface. The best a 14 = a P ge k = a <a 
cult crop to grow. This is the reason packet of seed will sow a bed 6 x 3 feet time to set the plants is between July 15 iL Pye = or is aa ae <i pr 7 Wh 
celery will give us a fat pay day in cash and %4 pound will make plants enough and August 15. Strong plants may be sili eo ps ? a tol ee Y “a 

“ : i . Cae : ser Z ~ P nailing short sections atn I 
if grown for sale, and in satisfaction and for an acre. March is the best time to set in September in the Lower South for ras = ‘ok feprig caciell pr — s 
better health if grown for home use. But ‘?W the seed. Christmas and later winter use. light. Throw some mere seainst the outer temat: 
only a few gardeners can grow it, and i ag Pree —— ie pig Distance to Set Plants.—If earth is base of the boards as a further insurance Serr 
these few are those who do well all the . han ve aL - pe manele jo — "< to be used in bleaching, make the rows of darkness during the two to five weeks oe i 
i ae sage ~~ to pore hi ier ee ta ft sig Pps i ved 6 feet apart with the plants 6 inches in required for bleaching. jeadin 

astidiousness of this plant which has_ be set in another well prepared bed, plac- ; a om ’ ee) _ : 

eae se hse owt “hee Bled ty ellen Bc 2 fete the row; or, they may be set in double = For detailed and illustrated methods the d 
grown wild in Europe, Asia and Africa ing them in checks 2 x 2 inches apart tows 6 inches each way with 6 feet mid- ; Missi: 
for many centuries and is an immigrant each way. These -will often make the dles If to be bleached by boards, the of marage Tor both héme ~— and there, 
in the South. best plants. If the plants become spindly double rows may be 4 feet apart wet, wee Farmers Bulletin No, 1269, a in 

Growing the Plants.—Unless we now: top-heavy while in the beds shear them ; copy of which will be sent on request to plans. 
have strong, transplanted and properly © to within one inch of the ground. Bleaching With Earth.—Late celery the Department of Agriculture, Wash- ing in 
satis shaies ie as bee in toe, Ce Cee shearings may often be and that to be kept through the winter ington, D. C. dred, 
is too late to think about growing a crop ™ade to advantage. should be bleached with earth, the bleach- Celery consumed in the South is grown J.B. ( 
this ais | (tte ts ener, a pe R ee eee : ssihte. ‘RS Process beginning in November or in Florida and California; in parts of Black 
ome pte : a. 7 pasar South i ‘in ‘oi sygapgpe weet $s . soon v4 en after real cool weather has come. Items Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, . hg 

available in e Lower - ’ g Ms 1s a job to atten to rigidly once a of importance in the process of bleach- Pennsylvania and New York mainly in ardt 
preparation of the plant bed for next week. If the seedbed is made level anda , 5 ; : . Green 
rear’s crop and of* the land to which the  sliot ‘ att rr 4 : ’ ing are: Let the plants alone when wet the Great Lakes region; and, also in W.T 
y ‘ pe. , sight bank built around it, watering may ith dew or rain; keep the soil between New Jersey, Massachusetts and Colorado Den 
plants will be transferred for maturing.) be done by gently flooding the whole bed. the rows thoroughly loosened since it is and ina timited way near many ci Eu si 
: : 5 2 . : wend : . : 3 : r . ; allt « yi \ c « J ' J ger 

A spent hotbed, tobacco bed or a rich seviy. wane late me ag gee" “ this soil that must be used for bleaching; Thousands of farms throughout _ the Rams 
spot as free of weed seeds as possible _ bade, Mipseer Copious y: et it sink intO move the loose soil up to the side of the South have small areas (some large areas) 
will make a good place for starting the the soil and water again. row after binding the plants together which with knowledge of the conditions Ma 
plants for next year’s crop. If no such Pests.—Arsenate of lead will keep (this is to keep the dirt out of the required and proper care wili produce Codp. 
area is available then select now a spot the celery caterpillar under control. “bunch” of celery) in this manner: Tie a first quality celery near markets that cently 
convenient for watering and cover it six Spray with Bordeaux mixture for “rust.” soft cord to a stake at one end of a row. pay the highest price for this popular er at 
inches deep with stable manure or a foot If leaf spot is abundant at time for bleach- Take a turn with the cord about each vegetable. hl 
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Will Organize 75 Per Cent Strong, If North Carolina and Virginia Will Reach 60 Per Cent good 
their 

HE tobacco farmers of South Caro- same time that the Tobacco Codperative Carolina having an organized market and ated with the sales departments of the 
lina, rebelling at the low prices of- Association begins actually to function, the eleventh to be appointed by the gov- other associations of the states named. Sp: 
fered growers on all markets and the making a charge, in addition to the pres- ernor of South Carolina upon the rec- 8. That all officers of the said associa- Crop. 
present utter helplessness of the farmers ent charges, of $3 a hundred pounds of ommendation of the president of Clem- tion handling funds be properly bonded good 
a ata wheal din ‘Selaeiie’” Seis leaf tobacco sold on the warehouse figors son College, such appointment to be and that no salaried employe of the as- growi 
o defend their own Interests, Have at public auction, one-half of such strictly non-political in every sense and ociation be permitted to serve on the throu 
worked out a tentative plan of organi- charge, when collected by the warehouse, detail. board of directors. sulted 
zation. to be paid to the state tax commission 5. That the contract be landlord and 9. That sufficient drying plants and half, 

They will attempt to bring 75 per cent owe as an aid to the general school growers’ combination contract and be all necessary equipment for _ storing, havin, 
of the South Carolina tobacco acreage *¢- binding for a period of not less than ten handling and marketing purposes be ac into t 
into the organization if Georgia, North Following is the plan of organization years, and such contract be binding only quired by the said association. to th 
Carolina, and Virginia will enlist 60 per adopted by the farmers in the Florence i" case growers representing /)_ per 10. That the strictest economy be e& Carol 
cent. meeting :— _ sd the — mg Age oe Caro- ercised in the matter of salaries, pur ip 

hy ee ’ 7 ; ; ina become members of the said asso- chases rentals and all other expendi- 

The nominating committee which has 1. That this convention elect an or- ciation, and only in case growers repre- tyres, marke 
general charge | ot the South Carolina ganization committee with power to per- senting 60 per cent of the tobacco crops 't."2 Or = F restricting acre- that 
movement consists of J. C. Young of fect an organization of the tobacco grow- of North Carolina, Virginia, and Geor- : b 4 - wy Fear oy its aeelan ne ogy 
Florence County, E. E. McGill of Dar- ers of South Carolina into a pool or as- gia, respectively and_ collectively, also pr a a he nn ale deem “sd , 
lington County, A. B. Jordan of Dillon sociation. ; become members of similar associations it aecabiire. eo oun: 
County, Roscoe Davis of Marion County, 2. That the said organization commit- i" the states named. P~.s 

7 eed ar ca. y 2 ~ ativeac 2 ’ ot wed > ¢ 
T. B. Young of Florence County, and tee be composed of two representatives 6. That the amount of acreage be at- HE amount of flour consumed in the Sta 
Graham McCullough of Williamsburg from each tobacco growing county of tested by the commissioners of agricul- United States is increasing quite the § 
County. South Carolina with an organized mar- ture of the said states who shall furnish ‘dlv. Tt ae d othe the increase tion, 
: ket. the information as to whether 75 per cent ‘aPidly. This is due both to al Clem: 

As an extra means of getting all farm- 3 That the f the association be of the acreage has been pledged to the in population and the increased amo attend 

‘ : ree Jd. tat the name ot the association be ie i f f d : to the De ° 
ers to come into the organization, the ce Sa aroli “ep ~’ association before this contract becomes used per person. According to e Meeti; 

: the South Carolina Tobacco Growers L , : $ f in- feed? 
meeting of tobacco growers at Florence Association. effective, using the acreage planted in to- partment of Agriculture the rate 0 nag 
adopted the following resolutions :— 4, That te bean a directors of the bacco in each county of the state for the crease is approximately 6,000,00 bul fall 

“Be it resolved, That the state legisla- association consist of 11 members, ten year 1928 as a basis for computation. of wheat a year. The pppoe a Week 
ture at its next session be requested to to be selected by the association, one 7. That the sales department of the amounted to approximately 5 per BB. vociz 


pass a law to become effective at the 


from each of the ten counties of South 


South Carolina association be co-ordin- 


year for the past five years. 
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~ South Carolina Farm News 


Live Items From the Palmetto State 


OUTH Carolina poultrymen owning 

more than 45,000 hens in Extension 
Service demonstration flocks report an 
average of 115 eggs and an income of 
$2.12 above all feed costs 
for the first nine months of 
the record year which be- 
gan last November. The av- 
erage egg production per 
hen for the state is by con- 
trast and actually pitifully 





small—32 eggs. Improved 
practices adopted by the 
demonstrators account for this good 


showing. The records show that the flocks 
with highest egg production have made 
more than the average of $2.12 per hen. 


Good District 4-H Camp at Clemson. 
—A total of 570 club boys attended the 
group encampment at Clemson College 
August 21-23, Anderson County leading 
with 254, Oconee having 94, Laurens 55, 
Greenville 54, and Pickens 13, this last 
county having previously held a fine rally 
at its permanent camp at Rocky Bottom. 
The boys had regular instruction in agri- 
culture and livestock, some fine addresses, 
and lots of fun including a great “stunt 
night.” The county farm agents, S. M. 
Byars, G. H. Griffin, C. B. Cannon, W. 
R, Gray, and T. A. Bowen, were in 
charge of their respective groups. 


Ill 


Whole Section to Promote Dairying. 

—Seven counties in lower South Caro- 
lina, known as the Edisto-Savannah Riv- 
ers section, have set about the sys- 
tematic promotion of dairying in that 
area, the counties being Bamberg, Barn- 
well, Allendale, Hampton, Colleton, Or- 
angeburg, and Aiken. A delegation of 
leading farmers and others has toured 
the dairying sections of Alabama and 
Mississippi to study how it has been done 
there, and a steering committee of strong 
men has been appointed to work out 
plans. This committee, named at a meet- 
ing in Bamberg attended by several hun- 
dred, consists of Aaron Rice, Bamberg; 
J.B. Guess, Denmark; Chester Matthews, 
Blackville; W. N. Ginn, Hampton; H. 
H. Kearse, Olar; S. W. Copeland, Ehr- 
hardt; W. W. Smoak, Walterboro; Paul 
Green, Elko; H, D. Calhoun, Denmark; 
W. D. Barnes, Brunson; J. W. Crum, 
Denmark: Mrs. M. S. Fender, Ehrhardt; 
Eugene Chatterton, Charleston: W. R. 
Ramsey, A. C. L. industrial agent. 


IV 


Master Farmers Belong to Cotton 
Cosp.—Of the 16 Master Farmers re- 
cently honored by The Progressive Farm- 
er and Clemson College, a check-up 
shows that six (or nearly 40 per cent) 
belong to the South Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Codperative Association. Three 
of them, J. Wade Drake of Anderson, J. 
W. Gaston of Spartanburg, and A. V. 
Bethea of Dillon, are directors. Six of 
the Master Farmer nominees are also 
members of the association. These 12 
f00d men and true attribute much of 
their success to codperation. 


Vv 


Spartanburg’s Peach Belt’s Good 
rop. — Spartanburg County’s first 
g00d peach year since commercial peach 
ftowing was established there in 1920 
through Extension Service efforts re- 
sulted in a total of 245 carloads, over 
f, or about 125 carload equivalents, 
having been sold to hucksters who came 
ito the county and trucked the peaches 
to the eager markets in western North 
Carolina and Tennessee. Prices thus re- 
ceived were superior to prices received 
for the 120 cars shipped to Northern 
Markets. It is more and more evident 
that Spartanburg and other similarly lo- 
tated counties in South Carolina have a 
ne market for fruit and truck in the 
Mountain resort cities and towns. 


Vi 


State Dairymen Meet at Clemson.— 
The South Carolina Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, which held its annual meeting at 

€mson during Farmers’ Week was well 
attended, and it was decided that future 
meetings he held at that time and that 
ne demonstrations and judging con- 
i > be featured on a program for which 
ul time be provided in the Farmers’ 

eek schedule. New officers of the as- 








4) ciation are: president, J. P. Stribling, 


Westminster; vice-president, G. A. Sher- 


rill, Cheraw; secretary and treasurer, 
Prof. J. P. LaMaster, Clemson College. 
Vil 


Hog-feeding Demonstrations Pros- 
per.—J. R. Hawkins, extension live- 
stock specialist, reports many fine hog- 
feeding demonstrations now in progress, 
the’ feeding to be finished in time for the 
high fall market. Counties showing 
greatest activity in this work are Berkeley, 
Dillon, Dorchester, Marion, Jasper, Clar- 
endon, Georgetown, Williamsburg, 
Horry, Orangeburg, and Sumter. 





| ANOTHER GOOD TAXATION | 
IDEA 


READ with interest the articles in 
your paper on tax reduction for farm- 
ers. 





. ° ! 
If you can induce the farmers in the 


South to consolidate the small counties 
into which a large portion of it is cut 
up, thus doing away with half the county 
officials of all kinds, also the upkeep of 
half the jails, courthouses, etc., you will 
have the problem solved. 

In this day of automobiles, telephones, 
good roads, etc., half of the county offi- 
cials can attend to all the business. 

WM. M. DICKEY. 

Oconee County, S. C. 
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| VIRGINIA FARM NEWS __ | 


HE Future Farmers of America, an 

organization to promote vocational 
education in agriculture, was recently 
granted a charter by the State Corpora- 
tion Commission. 
The grant was made 
to C. H. Lane of 
Washington and H. 
C. Groseclose of 
Blacksburg. This 
movement to organ- 
ize the vocational 
high school students 
originated in Vir- 
ago with the forma- 








giflia several years 
tion of the Future Farmers of Virginia 


clubs. These clubs have been very help- 
ful in stimulating jnterest in thrift, bet- 
ter farming methods, and improvement 
in rural life among the vocational agri- 
cultural students. 


Warren Wins Winchester Judging 
Contest.— The team of the Warren 
County High School at Front Royal won 
the judging contest for agricultural 
schools at the Winchester Fair and was 
awarded a beautiful silver cup. Other 
schools represented in the contest were 
Woodstock, Berryville, Strasburg, Boyce, 
Mount Jackson, New Market, Stevens 
City, Middletown and Winchester. The 
winning team was composed of the fol- 
lowing: Billy Bierer, Joe Clark, Bernard 
Hedrick, Robert Leach, and Frank White. 
The team was coached by J. J. Foster, 
agricultural instructor, of Front Royal. 


Tarheel Farmers Visit Valley of 
Virginia—A large party of farmers 
from Wake County, North Carolina, 


headed by their county agent John C. 
Anderson, recently spent several days in 
the Valley of Virginia. Here they visit- 
ed some of the largest farms and ex- 
changed ideas with the Virginia farm- 
ers in this fertile section, who are noted 
for their industry, thrift, and sound 
farming methods. The visitors were im- 
pressed with the appearance of the crops 
and surprised to learn that so little com- 
mercial fertilizer was used. The Valley 
farmer usually practices a definite sys- 
tem of crop rotation in which. clovers are 
used for building up soil fertility, and 
commercial fertilizer used mostly with 
the wheat crop, although many are now 
finding it profitable to use fertilizer on 
the corn crop. 








This 

is what 

you should be 
doing from 
October on— 


FARMERS and poultrymen who feed 
their growing pullets on Usixo All- 
Mash Complete Laying Ration may ex- 
pect a busy time during the next few 
months — gathering eggs. Particular 
care as to feed will repay you many 
times over when the pullets begin to 
lay. Usiko All-Mash Complete Lay- 
ing Ration is a feed you can depend 
on—not only to produce eggs in quan- 
tity, but to maintain a healthy, vigor- 


| ous condition which will enable the 
| hens to stand up better under a winter 


of heavy laying. 

If you have never fed Usixo All- 
Mash Complete Laying Ration, buy a 
few bags now. Easy to feed, it reduces 
labor, saves time and produces re- 
sults. Laying hens on Usiko All- 
Mash cannot pick up mouldy grain, 
filth or disease germs with their feed 
that endanger the health of the birds 
and give a bad flavor to the eggs. 
Usiko All-Mash is clean, wholesome 
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and palatable. The pure Cod Liver 
Oil supplies the essential vitamin D, 
increases egg yield and makes extra- 
heavy, strong egg shells that ship well. 


Poultry authorities are recommend- 
ing All-Mash.for economical and heavy 
egg-production. Poultrymen and farm- 
ers who have used Usiko Ali-Mash 
have written in from near and far 
praising it as the finest egg-producing 
feed they have ever used. They cannot 
say too much for it. You can put your 
flock on a sure dividend-paying basis 
by feeding Usixko All-Mash now and 
through the winter. 


Usixo All-Mash Circular on 
request 


Write for our circular describing the 
Usrko All-Mash System. Our Poultry 
Department will also answer, without 
charge, any questions about feeding, 
housing, culling or disease. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY, Dept. J-21, Cincinnati, O. 
Makers of Usixo World Record Feeds 


Usiko All-Mash Starting and 
Growing Ration 


Ustko World Record Egg Mash 


Usiko Fattening Mash 
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Usiko Scratch Feed 

Usiko Pig and Hog Ration 

Usrko Horse Feeds and Union 
Grains Dairy Rations 














Six Vital Points 


found in MINNEAPOLIS Tractors 


1. Has the best ofling system of any tractor. 
Fresh oil is constantly being delivered to the 
crank shaft and connecting rod bearings. 

2. It has the largest motor (4%x7) for its 
rating (17-30). 

3. Belt power is delivered direct from the crank 
shaft, not through bevel gears. 

4. Motor cylinders are equipped with remov- 
able sleeves. 

5. Traction power is delivered through 
gears, accepted as the proper way. 

6. Weight is properly distributed on front and 
nose aa to give the best result for all kinds 
of work. 


Write us for further details 
Prices right—Terms te sult you. 


Frick Co., Inc. 


Columbia, S$. C. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


spur 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 














PEPPPOLLLLLOS 


Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 





between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing. 
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HERE IS A BARGAIN 
Five Years (260 issues ) jor § 





Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
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OR the second and last time the 

National Dairy Exposition will be 
held at Memphis, Tennessee, October 13 
to 20 inclusive. It was held at Memphis 
last year, which was the first time for 
the South. Many of the big cattle breed- 
ers of the North and East had consider- 
able misgivings as to the advisability of 
holding the exposition in the South, but 
when the attendance in one day last year 
was greater than for the entire week at 
Detroit the year before, the most skepti- 
cal changed their ‘minds. 

Many Northern and Western dairymen 
and cattle breeders came to the show last 
year. They saw the great interest that is 
being taken in the building up of the dairy 
industry and of breeding better dairy cat- 
tle in the South. They were enthusiastic 
and their skepticism therefore, was chang- 
ed to enthusiasm, and now it seems cer- 
tain that the show this year will be very 
mutch more largely attended by dairy- 
men, cattle breeders, and others from the 
North and East. 


The dairy equipment manufacturers 
will have a 50 per cent bigger show 
than last year. The number of dairy 
cattle shown will run to 1,000 or slightly 
above this year, as compared to 846 last 
year. There is every indication that at- 
tendance from the Southern States will 
be larger this year. The 275,000 at- 
tendance of last year is fully expected 
to be broken and to amount to 300,000 
to 350,000 or more. Here are some facts 
about this year’s National Dairy Show 
of interest to prospective visitors :— 


1. Ome of the outstanding phases of the 
show this year will be the 4-H Club Cattle 
Department. It is to be especially large. 


2. Prizes totaling more than $8,000 will be 
awarded in this department. Mississippi alone 
will probably have 75 calves in this exhibit. 

3. Total prizes awarded to dairy cattle and 
dairy products exhibitors will run to $35,000 
or slightly above. 

4. A herd of 15 Jerseys is coming from On- 
tario, Canada, this herd being made up of 
animals from several owners. 

5. A better line of cattle demonstration ex- 
hibits showing how herds are worked up from 
a small beginning will be shown. Five breeds 
will have one or more of these demonstra- 
tion exhibits. Such an exhibit is very prac- 
tical and helpful to those who wish to begin 
in a small way in the dairy and cattle breed- 
ing business, and gradually work up to a 
high class herd. 

6. The judging will be done in a tent again 
this year, but in a much larger one than was 
available last year, as it will be 10 feet wider 
and 40 feet longer. This will permit spectators 
to see better and to be seated more comfort- 
ably. 

7. Vocational agricultural students will play 
a bigger part in the exposition this year than 
last. Only one team of students from a state 
will take part in this cattle judging contest 
on October 15. There will also be a national 
milk judging contest among vocational stu- 
dents. 

The judging program and special days 
are as follows :— 

Saturday, October 13.—College Students’ Cat- 
tle Judging Contest. 

Sunday, October 14.—All buildings and ex- 
hibits open to public. Special band concerts. 

Monday, October 15.—College Students’ 


Dairy Products Judging Contest. 4-H Club 
and Vocational Students’ Cattle Judging Con- 


NIVEN 


tests. Vocational 
Contest. 

Tuesday, October 16.—Guernsey judging be- 
gins. 4-H club cattle judging. 


Students’ Milk Judging 


Wednesday, October 17.—Jersey judging be- 
gins. 

Thursday, October 18.—Holstein judging be- 
gins. 

Friday, October 19.—Shelby County Day; 
Children’s Day; Junior Farm Bureau Day. 
Ayrshire and Brown Swiss judging begins. 
Judging grade cattle. 

Saturday, October 20.—Automobile 
big amusement program, special 
display. 


races, 
fireworks 


After this year the home of the Nat- 
ional Dairy Exposition will be in St. 
Louis, where permanent buildings have 
been erected. Because the show has been 
in the South only twice and this is the 
last year it will meet in this territory, 
makes almost certain a record-breaking 
attendance. 

Those desiring additional information 
about the National Dairy Show can se- 
cure it by writing to S. H. Anderson, 
care the National Dairy Exposition, 
Memphis, Tenn. Greatly reduced rail- 
road rates may be obtained from any 
point in the United States. 





‘TAR HEEL TOBACCO MARKETS| 
OPEN WITH LOW PRICES | 


r | 
ITH rain pouring down almost 
everywhere, the North Carolina to- 

bacco markets that opened September 4 





The Progressive Farmer 


National Dairy Show at Memphis, October 13-20 


Last Opportunity Southern Farmers Will Have to Attend Exposition in Own Section 


saw opening day prices considerably be- 
low those of last year. In Wilson, the 
leading tobacco market of the state, the 
sales at the average price of $13.28 per 
100 pounds, against $17.73 last year, 
lacked only 25,000 pounds of setting up 
a new world’s record for sales on the 
initial day of the market season, prices 
ranging from 2 to 32 cents per pound. 
The eight big warehouses sold on the 
opening day the tremendous total of 
1,386,368 pounds of bright leaf for 
which growers received $183,806.91. 

Following is a summary of other im- 
portant markets so far as figures were 
available :— 


Pounds Price Average 

sold range price 
SS ee 150,000 1 to 30c 12 to 15c 
Farmville ...... 450,000 13%c 
Goldsboro ..... 122,418 12¢ 
Greenville ..... 1,500,000 2 to 35c 
ae 900,000 Between 12 and 15c 
Newbern ...... 25,000 13 to l6c 
Rocky Mount.. 508,630 12%%c 
jg 300,000 13c 
Washington ... 350,000 2 to 37c 12 to l4c 
Wendell ........ 50,000 15c 
Williamston ... 300,000 12c 
WMGSOr os. see 100,000 2 to 25c 14c 

7% 


OW is the time to dip the old hens 

for lice. Pullets will soon be moved 
into the laying quarters with the old 
hens. Delousing the hens will prevent 
the pullets from becoming lousy. Fill 
the wash tub with lukewarm water and 
add one ounce of sodium fluoride for 
each gallon of water. Soap suds will 
facilitate the dipping’ process and will in- 
sure a more thorough job. 











You’re paying for fences why not own them 


The Three Mortgage 
ae Lifters 
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VERY time your farm profits go to pay interest on the 
mortgage you’re robbing yourself of hard-earned dol- 
lars that ought to be bringing you modern comforts and conveni- 

ences, or going into the savings bank to pay for the children’s education 
or to take care of your old age. And the unpaid principal hangs like a 
millstone around your neck. There’s one sure way to lift the farm mort- 
gage—diversified farming, which simply means raising all the poultry, 
hogs, cattle and small crops you need for home use and a surplus to sell 


at a profit. Then only will your 


“money crop” dollars represent real 


profits. To put the three mortgage lifters to work you'll need good 


fences, hog-tight and bull-strong. 


No other fence can give you all the advantages of Dixisteel woven wire 
fence. Made in the South to suit Southern farm needs. Galvanized 
just right to withstand Southern sun and rain—heavy ay to resist 


rust, smooth enough to prevent cracking or peeling. 


Each joint of 


Dixisteel Fence has four complete wraps—insurance that it will never 
slip or pull loose. The wavy tension curves in the line wires absorb 
shocks, allow for expansion and contraction and keep your oy taut, 


There’s 2 Dixisteel dealer near 
you. His store is headquarters for 
Farm Fence, Poultry Fence, Lawn 
Fence, Gates, Steel Fence Posts, 
Barbed Wire, Smooth Wire, Nails 
and Staples. You can save money 
by figuring with him on all steel 
fence. 


DRIVE Steel Fence Posts 
—don’t DIG post holes! 


= STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dept. A 












Send me your free 
Fences.” 





I want to make more money out of my farm. 
booklet, “Farming with 


straight and new looking for years. 
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| Westclox 





Mighty good values! 


You can’t beat Westclox for all around good 
value. The Westclox name on the dial assures 
you of sturdiness, long life and correct time- 


These new models are fine examples of 
Westclox value. They combine good looks 
with practical every day usefulness. 

There’s a Westclox alarm for $1.50 and a 
variety of other models, with plain or luminous 
dials, ranging in price up to $5.00. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 





Quickly attached on dash 
or above windshield 
Fits any car 





LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A- 
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There’s Plenty of Trouble After 








PROPS OOROODS o POOGOGOS 


An African ““Breakdown’”’ 


By FRANCIS FLOOD 
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AN AFRICAN “FOUR-CYLINDER” LIMOUSINE 


Four natives will carry a man twenty miles a day in one of these hammocks. 


T WAS the morning after “le grand” 

Christmas dinner in the lonely desert 
fort at Goure, French Occidental Africa, 
for it was the kind of a dinner that 
usually has the morning after. Our 
French soldier host and my partner Jim 
and I stood on the lookout tower of the 
rambling, flat-topped fort that squatted 
there on top of a barren dune on the edge 
of the Sahara desert. There lay Africa. 


“It’s only about 89 miles to Maine 
Soroa by that camel route yonder,” said 
our friend pointing to a heart-breaking 
trail that struck off across the dunes to 
the eastward. “But you'll have to go the 
other way—and that’s about 200 miles. 
It's a good road that way.” 

We knew how good a part of it was! 
We had made the wrong guess at a fork 
in the road forty miles back and now had 
to turn around and do that same forty 
over again to get onto the right road. 
That much of the two hundred miles of 
road was certainly nothing to brag about 
—but to have driven over it was. 

Two hundred miles isn’t very far but 
we were the whole week of the Holi- 
days, from the day after Christmas to 
New Year's Eve, making it. We put in 
long, hard days that “Holiday” week and 
here’; what our speedometer showed: 
Monday, 49 miles; Tuesday, 41; Wed- 
nesday, 27; Thursday, 17; Friday, 32; 
and Saturday, 49. And we were hard at 
it each day from the first red ray of 
dawn until too dark to make any head- 
Way at night. 


It might have been even worse, but we 
shared the job with a camel. It was our 
first experience with these sorrowful 
clumsy beasts of the desert—and this one 
quite put us to shame. 

“Let him take a couple of hundred 
Pounds of your baggage and the short 
route to Maine Soroa, and you won't have 
to wait long for him there,” advised the 
French soldier. And that awkward, de- 
liberate camel actually arrived in Maine 
Soroa so long before we did that the 
French Commandant there finally sent 
out a relief expedition forty miles into 
the desert to look for us. | 


We st 


arted bravely off from Goure and 


fove the forty miles back to the fork. 
te there the trail was being made into 
, Proper auto road. Black dirt had been 


carried from the occasional “cuvettes” 
or basins and spread upon the sandy 
caravan trail making a good, surfaced 
road. That is, it would have been good 
if the hard, black clods had been rolled 


down or even driven over by an occa- | 


sional automobile. But we were the first 
thing on wheels that had ever been over 
those cracks and humps and we had to 
bump along in low gear all the time. 


Finally, crack! One of the supporting 
rods under my luggage carriage broke 
smack in two! No wonder, with the 
weight of twenty gallons of gasoline 
pounding down upon it, but we had no 
other place to carry the load—and not a 
replacement or a garage within days. It 
looked bad for the roving boys in Africa. 


Now my partner, Jim, like everyone 
else, has a few strong points, and a knack 
for nursing machinery along and keeping 
the wheels turning ’round is one of them. 
He can do more with a monkey wrench 
and a pair of pliers with perhaps a hack 
saw and a soldering iron than Aladdin 
did with this lamp. But I was afraid 
he was stopped this time—and the ex- 
pedition, too. 


“Well, can you fix it?” I finally risked 
the inquiry. 


“Sure! Fix it some way. Haven't got 
the slightest idea how to go about it 
yet, though. Better boil up a big pot of 
rice and raisins to start things off.” 


While I gathered up some wood and 
started a fire Jim carried on the following 
expurgated conversation with himself: 
“Now, let’s see. If I had three short 
pieces of strap iron just the right length 
and with holes in just the right places, 
I could bolt ’em on as splints and brace 
the broken part to the rest of the frame. 
Might throw away that side car fender 
and cut some pieces off the fender braces 
with the hack saw—I could use those 
fender bolts too—but how can I drill 
holes in strap iron when I’ve got no 
drill? 

“T need a forge, Pop,” he yelled. But I 
was too busy skimming the little bugs 
off the top of the rice water to hear 
him. Besides I had no forge. “And a 
bellows, and an anvil, and’a hammer !” 

That stopped him for about five min- 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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THE FAMOUS 
GOODYEAR PATHFINDER 
Car owners have already bought 
nearly 8,000,000 of these lower- 
priced, high quality Goodyears 














There is one best way to get full value and satisfac- 
tion for every dollar you spend for tires. 


That is to buy from the Goodyear Dealer in your 
own home town. 


He sells the finest and most popular tires in the world, 
at a range of prices to fit every pocketbook. 


He recommends the right size and type of tire for your 
particular car—the tire that will give you the most 
economical service. 


When you buy from the Goodyear Dealer he mounts 
your tire on the rim for you, fills it with air, and 
cates for it thereafter so that it will deliver max- 
imum results. 


The tires he sells and the service with which he 
backs up the sale are a combination you need; they 
save you money every mile you drive. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit youx—whether you want 
the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, the 
most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 











The Greatest Name in Rubber 











Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Bubber Co., Int 
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ITHE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 





ONDAY, September 24.—When you 
start the washing today treat the 
vinegar stain on the tablecloth by sprink- 
ling the spot with baking soda on both 
sides, if possible, 
moistening the soda 
with water and al- 
lowing it to stand 
until the stain disap- 
pears, when it should 
be rinsed in. warm 
water. If preferred 
liquid ammonia may 
be applied in place 
of the baking soda. 
Tuesday, September 25.— Remember 
that to cure and prevent diseases you 
must eat a balanced ration or foods that 
supply vitamines. The foods most prolific 
in vitamines are milk, whole wheat 
breads, fresh lean meats, soup, eggs, 
fresh fruit and vegetables, including car- 
rots, cabbage, turnips, lettuce, celery, 
peas and beans, either fresh or dried. 
Eat sparingly of salt pork, syrup, bread 
made of white flour, corn products and 
starchy foods of all kinds. 


Wednesday, September 26.—Do not 
throw away your old handleless cups— 
they make excellent custard cups. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Tuesday, September 27.—An aluminum 
pan that has been badly burnt can be 
cleaned by pouring in a little water and 
boiling an onion in it. The burnt mat- 
ter rises to the top and leaves the pan 
clean. 


Friday, September 28 —Have you tried 
letting the children take turns in saying 
the grace—it is a wonderful way to get 
them into the habit. 


Saturday, September 29:—A _— good 
time to try the popular Pineapple Up- 
side Down Cake is today. The recipe is 
as follows :— 


Melt 2 tablespoons butter in a large frying 
pan and pack 1 cup of brown sugar evenly 
around it. Drain contents of 1 No. 2% can of 
crushed pineapple and place the pineapple in 
the pan. Prepare the cake batter as follows: 
Cream % cup butter, 1 cup sugar, and add 
2 well beaten egg yolks. Add % cup pineapple 
syrup or juice alternately with 2 cups flour, 3 
teaspoons baking powder, and \% teaspoon salt 
which have been sifted together. Add 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla and fold in 2 stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour the batter over the fruit and 
bake in a moderate oven for 30 or 40 minutes. 
Turn out upside down and serve either hot 
or cold and with whipped cream if desired. 


Sunday, September 30.—The time to 
be happy is now; the place to be happy is 
here; the way to be happy is to make 
others happy. 





_THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG | 





Gray Hair 


UE to the fact that we have had a 

number of requests recently for the 
article on gray hair that was in the issue 
of March 24, 1928, we are printing it 
again. 

Gray hair, if properly dressed and car- 
ed for, adds beauty and dignity to a 
woman. 

It should be regularly shampooed, mas- 
saged and brushed in order to eliminate 
old skin, oil, dust and foreign particles 
from the hair. 

There is no fixed rule for the fre- 
quency of shampoo. Usually once every 
two weeks is quite often enough. Any 


pure, mild, scentless soap or good sham- 
poo with soft water and lintless towels 
are all that are necessary for a good 
shampoo. Too much emphasis cannot be 
piaced on the necessity for repeated rins- 
ings. 


The last water should be cool but 


not noticeably cooler than the tempera- 
ture of the body. Sunshine is good for 
the hair, but the rays should not come 
directly on it when drying as it may 
fade it or make it streaked. 

Exercise is as necessary to the scalp 
as it is to any other part of the body. 
Encourage circulation by massaging the 
scalp. Vaseline rub’ ed into the scalp is 
good and does not permanently discolor 
the hair. 

Brushing is the best aid to increasing 
the blood supply. It also helps remove 
the dirt and distributes the oil from the 
scalp to the entire length of the hair. 
From ten to twenty strokes night and 
morning will keep the hair in good con- 
dition, if the brush is well washed. 

Careful selection of colors to be worn 
with gray hair makes a difference in 
one’s appearance. It is a mistake for the 
gray haired woman to wear a pearl gray, 
beige or tan hat unless the brim is lined 
with a dark material. 

If a characterless toned dress is worn, 
it is a good plan to have a dark collar 
or a dainty pink one. All collars must be 
flat. White is a splendid exception to 
the general rule of prohibitive colors. 
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| WHY WE SHOULD EAT FRUIT | 


HERE is an old adage which says, 

“An apple a day will keep the doctor 
away.” <A great many people eat very 
little.or no fruit, looking on it as a lux- 
ury. There are many good reasons why 
we should eat some fruit daily. All fruits 
eontain certain salts or organic acids, 
which have a more or less stimulating 
action on the kidneys, and some, such as 
pears, figs, and prunes, have a laxative 
effect. Fruit also furnishes a_ certain 
roughage which tends to retain water in 
the intestines and thus helps to regulate 





the bowels. Physicians recommend that 
all babies of the age of 6 months and 
over should be given small amounts of 
mild fruit ju‘ce or tomato juice daily; 
this is particularly necessary in the case 
of infants feeding on cow’s milk or other 
prepared milk foods. Unless some of 


ORANGE * 
JUICE MAKES 
A GOOD 
BETWEEN- 
MEALS BEV- 
ERAGE FOR 
CHILDREN. 
TRAIN THEM 
TO LIKE IT 
WITHOUT 
SUGAR 














these juices are given, a disease known as 
“scurvy” may develop. The mild form 
of this disease often passes unrecognized 
for a time, being noted. only in the slow- 
ing up of the growth of child later on. 


Bananas are a fresh fruit nearly al- 
ways attainable; high in food value, low 
in price and easy to prepare. Digestive 
difficulties may possibly arise from eat- 
ing them too green, too fast or too many 
at a time. Unripe bananas baked in the 
skin may take the place of a vegetable 
in a meal. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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230—Dignified Lines.—This style is design- 


ed in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 4% yard of 10-inch con- 
trasting. A pretty pattern for that 
piece of figured foulard or crepe that 
you have been saving. The vest 
may be varied by making it of lace 
or embroidery, or by using a piece 
of the material of the dress and put- 
ting small buttons down the middle 
of it. 

418—Attractive and Practical.—This style 
is designed in sizes 36, 40, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 




















quires 1% yards of 32-inch material 
with 7% yards~of binding. A dandy 
apron that can be made of the scraps 
of gingham, percale, unbleached do- 


mestic or even plain sacks after 
you take the labels off them. 
234—Distinctive Lines.—This style is de- 


signed in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 incnes bust measure. Size 
3%6 requires 34% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 32-inch gon- 
trasting. Another style for the dig- 
nified type. Made of dark blue or 
light brown wool crepe and trimmed 
with buttons, it will be just the thing 
for cool winter days. 
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A great deal can be said and should 
be said in favor of the use of dried 
fruits. These are often badly cook- 
ed and for that reason are not liked 
or as commonly used as_ they should 
be. Cooked very slowly for a long 
time they are especially appetizing. 
No sugar should be added while 
cooking but when thoroughly 
done the fruit should be mod- 
erately sweetened. The addition 
of a few slices of lemon when 
cooking usually gives dried fruit 
an agreeable flavor. 


People as a rule eat too little fruit 
and they will find their general health 
benefited if they will add some kind of 
fresh fruit or even dried fruit to their 
daily ration. 





| TEENS AND TWENTIES PRIZE | 
WINNERS | 


JUST wish that the folks who con- 

demn the modern girl could read the 
hundreds of letters that we received in 
the contest on the subject “Beauty or 
3rains—Which Brings a Girl More Hap- 
piness?” The judges 4re more convinc- 
ed than ever that our girls are just as 
good and sweet as the girls of long ago. 
All of the letters were unusually good 
and it was hard to select the winner. To 
Miss Nellie Mae Wright, Kiowa County, 
Oklahoma, they gave first prize, and to 
Miss Sarah K, Craven, Iredell County, 
North Carolina, they gave second prize. 





“Beauty or Brains—Which Brings 
a Girl More Happiness >” 
(First Prize Letter) 


N ERE facial beauty alone is an en- 
viable possession and it doubtless 
brings many girls hours of genuine en- 
joyment. But unless this beauty is backed 
up by the beauties of culture, character 
and refinement, the enjoyment is so un- 
stable and superficial in character as tO 
scarce deserve the name of happiness. 


The world loves beautiful things. Sure- 
ly it lies in the power of a beautiful 
woman to bring joy to others with her 
beauty. All too often, however, beauty 
engenders a selfishness and pride that 
brings suffering to the girl’s associates. 
Of course if she sows unhappiness_she 
will ultimately reap the same thing. Per- 
haps, too, this reaping will come when 
her beauty has faded and there is little 
left in life to make her happy. 


The homely girl with brains is often 
pitied; and unless she has the intuition 
that causes her to apply her intellectual 
powers sensibly, she is justly unhappy. 
On the other hand, a brilliant mind 1s a 
gold mine of possibilities. Its possessor, 
gifted and clever, may be popular any- 
where provided she doesn’t develop an at- 
titude of scornful condescension to those 
less fortunate than herself. 

The brilliant girl who will apply her- 
self has a sure chance of becoming @ 
financial success in any line of work; 
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thus she is enabled to know the reality 
of living and serving. She can know the 
joy of independence and need ask no fav- 
ors of her beautiful sisters, because 
cleverness, good health and money open 
the door to an individuality and attractive- 
ness that is just as compelling as real 
beauty. Then, too, she can rejoice that 
the admiration she creates is the result 
of her own efforts and not of Nature's 
thoughtfulness. 

After all it is one’s brain that fur- 
nishes the actual background of person- 
ality, that elusive something that makes 
and unmakes more things than individual 
happiness. 

Then, too, the mind grows richer as 
we grow older. 

The pleasure we get from personal 
beauty depends very largely upon the ad- 
miration and compliments of others; 
while the brilliant, well trained mind is in 
itself an enjoyment and a reward. 


The inconsistency of human nature is 
such that if we are “beautiful but dumb” 
we long to be brilliant and homely or 
vice versa. Let us commend the wisdom 
of a wise Creator who arranges things 
so that most of us are of neither type but 
a more or less well-proportioned compro- 
mise. NELLIE MAE WRIGHT. 


Honorable Mention 
HE following letters were perfectly 
splendid and to them we give Hon- 
orable Mention. Names and counties are 
given. 
North Carolina 

Miss Dorothy Coble, Guilford; Miss Annie 
Currie, Scotland; Mr. Howard McLamb, Samp- 
son; Miss Sarah Kearns, Randolph; Miss Ef- 
fie Mae Denning, Wayne; Miss’ Barbara 
Beard, Robeson; Miss Marguerite Smith, Dup- 
lin; Miss Edna Dowdy, Lee; Miss Cynthia 
Uptegrove, Pender; Miss Narvie Webster, 
Alamance; Miss Leora German, Wilkes; Miss 
Sarah Bishop, Bertie; Miss Mozelle Robinson, 
Gaston; Miss Sadie Marie Cox, Onslow; Miss 
Margaret Casper, Randolph; Miss Alice H. 
Phelps, Orange; Miss Mattie Mae Harp, Ca- 
tawba; Miss Mamie Callis, Hertford; Miss 
Myra S. Robinson, Cumberland; Miss Ruby 
Coats, Johnston; Miss Dorothy Evelyn Mor- 
ris, Montgomery; Miss Levy Hinson, Union; 
Mr. John Murphy Privette, Anson; Miss 
Frances Robinson, Warren; Miss Mary Ann 
Westmoreland, Randolph; Miss Alivia Newlin, 
Alamance; Miss Thelma Dellinger, Lincoln; 
Miss Myrtle Pierce, Duplin; Miss Alma Stor- 
ey, Gates; Miss Katherine Jones, Alamance; 
Miss Anne Warlick, Cleveland; Miss Anna- 
belle Hager, Rowan; Miss Velma Green, Nash; 
Miss Rachel White, Alexander; Miss Mattie 
Mae Beacham, Pamlico; Miss Geita Gladys 
Wilkins, Wake; Miss Annie Mae Clark, Len- 
oir; Miss Vauda Merrell, Davie; Miss Ruth 
Griffin, Wilson; Miss Pearl Tate, Cleveland; 
Miss Annie V. Roberts, Guilford. 

South Carolina 

Miss Margaret Lawson, Union; Miss Sallie 
Bullard, Marlboro; Miss Mae Burgess, Pick- 
ens; Miss LaBelle E. Narris, Barnwell; Miss 
Emmie Hendricks, Pickens; Miss Maggie 
Bullard, Marlboro; Miss Lou Whilden Wil- 
liams, Lancaster; Miss Florence Ross, York; 
Miss Chloe Hair, Marion; Miss Pauline Hunt, 
Pickens. 

Virginia 

Miss Ida Keesee, Pittsylvania; Miss Mabel 
Evans, Amherst; Miss Janie Smith, Mecklen- 
berg; Mr. Hyram L. Maxwell, Appomatox. 





| GOOD‘OUTSIDE COLORS | 


Cm 





id DVISE a color for my home, 

please. Most of the houses around 
here are white or yellow and I would like 
something different.” 

I am glad to see the good taste of your 
fieighbors. Without seeing your house I 
could not choose another color. These 
are always in good taste and one will 
make no mistake using them. If your 
house is in a bright location it may be 
that stone gray or light green will look 
well. If it is shingled, a brown or green 
Stain is effective. 


|_ PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each Pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
. stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 


sent, being sure to state number and size 
Ot pattern wanted. 


ene ir a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
tain ashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
ms S attractive styles for fall and winter, 
ens regarding gifts that can be made 
= ome, also attractive styles for children and 
Soha selection of embroidery. Send 15 cents 
ay for your copy, addressing Fashion De- 
Partment, The Progressive Farmer. 
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NEW PERFECTION 

















A swift-cooking model 


in snow-white porcelain enamel 








New! an entirely 


different kind of oil range! 


With short chimneys, or in a 
similar design which burns 
gasoline. See it atyour dealer's. 
See, too, the other new Perfec- 
tion models. Some in light 


Mapa, here is an entirely new 
kind of oil range! The most 
beautiful ever built... . The 
most sensible to buy! Cooks 
swiftly as gas. . . Costs little to 








Some of the 
27 FEATURES 


in this new tange 


Handsome stonlght-Hnedesign . 
Fits small space. 
as 
Full porcelain enamel. 

Strong steel frame. 
Built-in ‘‘live heat’’ oven. En- 
amel lining. Accurate heat 

indicator. 

Grouped burners. One set back. 

Space for warming. 


operate... Has new design... colors, porcelain enamel or ages 
c ; a . Superfex burners. Gas-speed. 
e rfectolac finish. Others in Ine ‘Big Giant” Superf 
Grouped burners . . . Built-in Perfec One “Big Giant” Superfex 


oven .... Accurate heat indi- 
cator .... Porcelain enamel 
finish in all white or trimmed 
with gay, outdoor colors. 

You can have it, with long 
chimneys as shown above... 


Oil Burning Ran ges 





satin black. All swift-cooking 
and convenient. Prices $17.50 
and up. Your dealer will no ses 
doubt offer you easy terms. 


Controlled flame. 


_ aoe 


Instant lighting. Instant readi- 
ness for cooking. 


Long, double-wall chimneys 
thet multiply cooking heat. 


eae 


All-grate top. 


PERFECTION STOVE CoO., ta 
7705 Platt Ave. + Cleveland, Ohio 


PERFECTION 





Removable drip pan. Enamel. 


Swift, clean heat. 


fr ec Oe a oe 7705-491 


A ‘‘paper-doll’’ stove for your little girl. Exact 
copy of Perfection range.Also full information 
about the range itself. Please check model which interests you. 
(lL) Long chimney ( )Shortchimney ( ) Gasoline. 


Noxre—$—$ $$ $$$ $$$_____—_—_ a 
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New Sanitary 
eather Beds, 





Delivered Ee 
Write at once for F, Big Barg: 
Be mn pers sani ry Feather Reds, ‘Soest e 
Ts an °, 8) ft pric: 
Quality will Tesise you All goede deliv 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 





i) le ce 
Sn 10 days’ trial, Satisfacti: ranteed. t 
me to buy, get free catalog ond samebe ¢ oh Jo Write 





ERICAN F Toda 
sam an : FATHER & piLsow « co. y 


PartTime Men 











Gini 


Maket45 a Week and up 
Cash profits paid in advance 


o question about it, any man can 
easily earn $45 a week and up, just 
showing our wonderful outfit and 
taking orders for our high le tai- 
oring. Never before such low prices 
and beautiful styles, 


by 

UGuws Clothes FREE 
> Mined he b 

styles and perfect tailoring, we wnke this 
introductory free suit offer—something differ- 
ent, better, bigger, more liberal than any offer 
ever made. 
Handsome Carrying Case Outfit 
of jeres eT] Get cemipies — avervthing fur- 
nished FREE. today for free suit and big 
money-making offer. 


(Spencer Mead Co. Witea Tn, Bot wos, Cie 


TERRACING sloping ficlds to prevent 
soil-washing—~and to conserve moisture —is 
the way farmers everywhere make their 
farms produce _more — pay more! Keep 
your rich top soil at home! Save expensive 
fertilizer! Make thin, worthless acres grow 
full crops! 

The MARTIN is the Terracing Tool. No 
cogs nor levers. Low priced. Termsif wanted. 


















Clay 


The great farm builder 





















StopSoil Washing 


|DYtle Cd Clea eae? TER, f 








catalog. 


Box 3031 Owensboro, Ky. 





Yield from % acre one season of MAR- 
TIN-Terraced land often pays for this 
splendid tool. Also makes ditches—cleans 
ditches—makes roads. 2 Types—V-shaped 
and flat-bottom. Horses or tractor. SOLD 
ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, Send for frea 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO 
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[ I'LL TELL ONE | 


| By UNCLE P. F. 





More Bird Observations 


T IS surprising how late some birds 
continue to raise. On a September 18 


Uncle H— told me that he had found a 
partridge’s nest. 


Just a few days before 
that papa had found a 
dove’s nest. Doves 
mature quicker than 
partridges, however, 
and consequently there 
was more reason to 
doves raising that late. I suspect that 
enemies influence late raising. When one 
nest is destroyed the old birds will try, 
try again. 

Have the “bullbats” begun ‘to migrate 
in your section? Late afternoons this 
time of year I have counted dozens and 
dozens winging their way southward to- 
ward their winter home. The “bullbat” 
or nighthawk is one of our best friends, 
and we ought to protect it at all times. 

Willie Dallas of Newton County, 
Miss., sends in this description of a well 
known songster: “The catbird is a saucy 
fellow. He caws like a crow and mews 
like a cat, to scare his timid neighbors 
into spasms. Then he laughs at the 
joke.” 


Now You Tell Another.—‘‘It’s time our 
youngest young folks were having a con- 
test all their own,’’ I said to myself a few 
days ago. “We've been giving those 
nearest 17 most of the opportunities; we'll 
just give those nearest 7 a contest.” Here 
it is: “How I Help My Mother or Daddy 
in the Home or on the Farm.” Only boys 
and girls under 10 are eligible to enter 
the contest. Write Uncle P. F. the neat- 
est, most interesting letter you know how 
in either pencil or ink, and mail it to him 
not later than October 5, in care The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. If you have any good 
pictures of yourself, send them, too. Let's 
show our big brothers and sisters what 
we can do. The regular prizes will be 
awarded. 


HOW I MAKE MONEY IN MY 
SPARE. TIME 


S A result of training in vocational 

agriculture, I am required to do a 
certain amount of supervised practice 
work. Thus, I have complete control over 
my projects which enables me to apply 
the best methods at the lowest possible 
cost as per classroom instructions. All 
these practices, when scientifically car- 
ried out, would net a greater profit than 
would otherwise be realized. 

Then, too, I am constantly engaged 
studying magazines, books, and _bulle- 
tins relating to problems with which I 
have to contend. I now own a _ brood 
sow and some chickens and intend to 
plant some cotton and corn. All these 
are purebreds, too. 











Other ways in which I use my spare 
time to advantage are competing for 
prizes and writing essays. This year our 
agriculture teacher is going to give a 
prize to the student who deposits the 
most money on savings account made 
from project enterprises. Therefore, I 
am working for my money and am let- 
ting my money work for me. 

GAINES ENTREKIN. 

Pickens County, South Carolina. 





HOW I HELPED MY DADDY ON! 
THE FARM IN 1927 


N January, 1927, my father went to 
work at a box factory intending to 
rent out our 20-acre farm to tenants. 
Finally I said, “Dad, let me tend the 
place after school and I will make as 
much asi the tenant.” Dad was doubt- 
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° UILD it well whate’er you do; 
S Build it straight, and strong, 
and true; ‘¢ 
$ Build it clean,and high,and broad; §& 
| Build it for the eye of God.” ¢ 
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ful of me, but he said I might try if I 
did not raise anything but hay. I went 
to school until March 1. I passed my 
grade all right. Mother was sick and 1 
had to stay with her as daddy was away 
from home, so I began my farm work. 

I will tell you what I raised: One 
acre in oats for my horse, from which I 
harvested seven big cart loads; four and 
one-half acres in corn, on which I made 
57 bushels to the acre; six acres in pea- 
nuts that never came up very well, but 
from them I harvested 60 bags of 
peas; seven rows of sweet potatoes, 
which produced 200 bushels per acre. 





A YOUNG VIRGINIA FARMER 
This is Master Wm. Edward Hutton, of 
Washington County, Va., who seems to be 
taking a lively interest in farm affairs al- 
ready. 


The rest of the 20 acres I sowed in hay 
and stock peas for hogs. I kept two 
brood sows and raised our meat and lard 
and sold $165 worth of hogs. I kept my 
seed peas for this year and sold $260 
worth. I am farming again this year 
and keeping three brood sows. Mother 
and I are going into the purebred chicken 
business. This report can be certified by 
our county farm agent, Mr. R. E. Dun- 
ning, Plymouth, N. C. 

I like farm work best because I can 
watch my plants and animals grow. 

I am thirteen years old, five and one- 
half feet tall, weigh 110: pounds and eat 
three square meals a day, and my mother 
and daddy say I am worth my weight in 
gold. PHILIP EARL SITTERSON. 

Washington County, N. C. 





| THIS IS “LOCUST YEAR” | 





O THIS is “locust year”! With a con- 
tinual hum in our ears, and an occa- 
sional long-drawn “Pha-a-ro-o-oah,” I 
think it is interesting to know something 
about this insect which is called locust. 
The seventeen-year locust, or cicada, 
is a member of the order of hemiptera, a 
word coming from two Greek words 
meaning half wing. To this order be- 
long also sucii common insects as plant 
lice, woolly aphis, and San Jose scale. 
The nymph, or immature locust, 
emerges from the ground, usually during 
the month of May, and completes its 
growth. The adult then lays the eggs 
in tender shoots of trees, causing the 
shoots to die. The young locust, after 
hatching in the shoot of the tree, goes 
into the ground and begins its long period 


of larval existence, which lasts seventeen 
years. During the larval stage the in- 
sect feeds actively on roots. The nymph 
then emerges, and a new generation of 
cicadas is begun. Cicadas are usually 
found in limited areas, but in these areas 
are very numerous. 
RUTH McCARGO 
Rockingham County, N. C. 


| FIVE OF THE BEST RIDDLES 
| [EVER HEARD 


R a | 
HAT is the difference between a farmer 
and a seamstress? One gathers what 


he sows, the other sews what she gath- 
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ers. 

2. Why is a hog the strangest animal in 
creation? Because you first kill jim, then 
cure him. 

3. Why is a woman darning a stocking de- 
formed? Because her hands are where her 
feet belong. 

4. What was it that Adam never saw, 
never had, yet left two of to each of his 
children? Parents. 

5. What is the best butter in the world? 
The goat. 

WILLIAM W. WEAVER. 


Haralson County, Georgia. 


| WINS PEANUT CONTEST 


ILLARD Horton, a pupil of the 

Whaleyville agricultural high school, 
Whaleyville, Va., won both the yield 
per acre and the largest net profit per 
acre prizes in the contest sponsored hy 
the Planters Nut and Chocolate Co., Bain 
Peanut Co., and the Eastern Oil Co., in 
order to stimulate more interest in peanut 
culture. Two first prizes of $30 each 
were offered for the largest yield per 
acre and the greatest net profit per acre. 
The winner of both these prizes produced 
3,172 pounds on an acre with a net profit 
of $182.12. The yield made by this 
high school boy is nearly three times the 
average yield for the state, and shows 
the possibilities for increasing the net 
profit by increasing the yield per acre. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF VIR- | 
| GINIA CLUB HAS GOOD YEAR | 


OST of the objectives for the past 

year were accomplished as shown by 
the final report of the F. F. V. Club. 
Following are some of them :— 


1. Thirty-five of the 100 chapters reached 
the goal of having every member with a sav- 
ings account. 














2. Fifty-two chapters had 95 per cent of the 
supervised practice enterprises completed. 

3. Eighty-two chapters held “father and son” 
banquets. 

4. Eighty-four chapters contributed $399 to- 
ward defraying expenses of the two teams 
which represented Virginia in national con- 
tests. 

5. Forty-two chapters have reported $130,000 
invested in farming, while the goal for the 
year was $150,000 for all chapters. At the 
close of the year on June 30, 1928, there were 
2,250 active members located in 100 chap- 
ters, which is a gain of 15 chapters during 
the past year. 


The objectives for 1928-29 are as fol- 
lows :— 
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“I didn’t mean to be impudent. I just 
told Mrs. Brown about Papa sayin’ she 
was a scandal-monger an’ asked her if 
that was her maiden name.” 

“Our new teacher ain’t very smart. 
Our lesson was about animals an’ she 
couldn’t tell me how far a cat can spit.” 


The Progressive Farmer 
1. A thrift bank in every chapter, with ev- 
ery member having a savings account. 
2. Ninety per cent of the supervised prac- 
tice enterprises completed. 
3. One hundred per cent of the members 
to pay state dues before October 1. 


4. Every chapter to hold a “father and son” 
banquet. 

5. A total investment in farming of $250,000 
by July 1, 1929. 

6. Every chapter to hold a summer en- 
campment or take a farm tour. 

The executive committee further re: 
ommended that a movement be started to 
establish a permanent F. F. V. camp in 
a suitable location in the state. 


| 

| HEALTH SERMONETTES 
| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 

| Editor, Health Department 


What Everyone Should Know 
About Cancer 

HE medical profession is still in the 
dark to a great extent as to the cause 

of cancer, but it does know a great deal 
about the disease itself. In this short 
article, I am going 
to give our readers 
some terse facts 
about cancer as 
stressed by cancer 
specialists. If you 
think you have can- 
cer, see a doctor at 
once, and let him 
decide for you. Why 
worry about it when 
you have a chance 
to have the matter settled? Of course, 
I mean a real doctor. Finding out the 
facts is the only sensible thing to do. 
Unless cancer is detected early and 
treated, there is very little chance of cure. 
Here are some other facts to remember. 
1. Cancer is not contagious. Coming in 
contact with a person who has cancer does 
not cause you to have the disease. Nurses 
and doctors have cared for thousands of cases 


of cancer, but there is no record of their 
having caught cancer from a patient. 

2. Cancer occurs in all parts of the body, 
but there are certain parts of the body where 
it occurs more frequently; the digestive or- 
gans, the genital organs, the breast, and skin. 
Any bump or enlargement about the body, 
especially in the breasts, may be a danger 
signal. 

3. Persistent sores about the body that do 
not heal, especially about the tongue, lips 
or mouth, should be regarded as _ possible 
danger signals. A constant irritant may tend 
to produce cancer—such as a jagged tooth, 
or a pipe stem continually rubbing the lips, 
or an ill-fitting set of artificial teeth, or any 
other constant irritant. 











DR. REGISTER 


4. Any bleeding or unusual discharge with 
a bad odor from any of the openings of the 
body, particularly female generative organs, 
may be a sign of cancer, as may loss of 
weight with persistent indigestion and the 
skin of a cloudy color. 

To recapitulate we should look out for 
these possible danger signals :-— 

1. A bump in any part of the body, 

2. An abnormal discharge, 

A sore that is hard to sheal, 

4. A wart that is growing larger, or a 
mole that increases in size, 

5. A marked loss of weight, accom- 
panied by indigestion that does not get 
well. 

A combination of any of these five 
signs, or any one of the fiye, may indicate 
cancer—and remember that only early 
diagnosis and treatment will give you 4 
chance to get well. 


Whatever you do, go to a good doctor 
for advice. Do not fool with so-called 
cancer cures or fakers going around pre- 
tending to cure cancer at any stage. Can- 
cer is too serious a disease to play with, 
or let anyone treat just because he tells 
you that he can cure you. The three 
principal ways of treating cancer are: 
(1) Surgical operation. (2) Radium. (3) 
X-ray. The kind of treatment neces- 
sary, will of course be prescribed by the 
doctor you consult, or he will refer you 
to some one who specializes in cancer. 
Do not be taken in by advertisements 
claiming to cure cancer. When a real 
cure is found, the world will soon know 
it. It will not be a secret cure, but will 
be well known and will be available for 
sufferers in every walk of life. 
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| PLENTY OF TROUBLE AFTER | 
AN AFRICAN “BREAKDOWN” 








(Continued from page 11) 


utes. Then he emptied a five gallon can 
of gasoline into our two motorcycle 
tanks and cut the top off the empty tin 
with his jack-knife to make a_ small 
square basin. He took some of our 
precious water supply and some black 
dirt from the road surface and made a 
batch of thick mud. He lined the basin 
with the mud, cut a hole in the bottom, 
and yelled to me, “Got a forge now.” 
I kept on skimming off the bugs. 

Then he took the handlebars from one 
motorcycle and dismounted the rubber 
grips, the gasoline and spark levers and 
all the other gadgets until he had left 
only the handlebar itself, simply a piece 
of hollow piping about three feet long. 
He stuck one curved end of this up 
through the hole in his forge and covered 
all the rest of it over with dirt except the 
other end which curved up an inch or 
two above the ground. Then he yelled 
to me again. “Got a bellows now. And 
you're it.” I was to lie on the ground and 
blow through those handlebars, an im- 
provised human bellows. 

There were no rocks around and so 
Jim drove the hatchet into a log for an 
anvil. A little monkey wrench and a 
pair of pliers were his blacksmith’s ham- 
mer and tongs. He made some charcoal 
and then cut off his pieces of strap iron 
with the hacksaw and the fun began. 

There was no spreading chestnut tree 
above our desert blacksmith shop. There 
in the boiling noonday sun I lay on the 
ground and blew into that handlebar, 
puffing and sweating like a glassblower 
making windshield glass. Jim burned 
all the red hair off the backs of his hands 
trying to hold one of those little pieces 
of iron in the hottest part of the forge. 
The iron turned red, then pink, and fin- 
ally almost white—and so did I, with all 
intermediate shades between. 

“All right,” Jim would yell and I'd 
blow one final blast. Then I'd sit up and 
grab the pliers and hold the little piece 
of iron on the hatchet while he pounded 
away with his light monkey wrench and 
punch, trying to make holes for bolts. It 
was a long, long process for each hole, 
and there were two holes for each piece 
of iron and three pieces of iron! 





But, like everything else good or bad 
it was finished at last. I soaked my dried- 
out mouth and Jim bandaged the broken 
luggage carrier with our manufactured 
splints and braces. Then we lashed on 
the case of gasoline and started jolting 
down the road again. It might hold—and 
besides we had only about two thousand 
miles yet to go. 

The next day at noon—those little 
diversions seemed always to happen in 
the hottest part of the day—my rear 
wheel began to wobble. I stopped and 
called my mechanician. 

“Broken rear axle,” he diagnosed im- 
mediately and then added a few informal 
remarks about those hard, rough roads 
which I have not room here to repeat. 

But we’ve got those two spare axles 
we had made in the railroad shops at 
Zaria.” 

He took out the broken axle, screw- 
ed off the cones and nuts, and slipped 
off the roller bearings, and I handed him 
the spare. 

And then Jim broke the news. The 
Spare axle, turned out by native labor on 
a railroad lathe, was too big! It was just 
enough too large so that the cones and 
Huts wouldn’t screw on. 


We couldn’t even leave our luggage 
and drive back for repairs, as we could 
have in the case of the luggage carrier. 
We didn’t have food enough for me to 
Wait there for the days and days it would 
take for Jim to go back to have another 
made. I might train in with a big 
family of natives who were driving their 
Cattle to some, distant water hole and 


stopped to stare at the first motorcycle 
they’d ever seen in their lives. They'd 
probably share their millet stew. 

But while I was speculating on these 
possibilities Jim was filing away at the 
threads on the oversize axle, cutting the 
grooves deeper and rasping off the ridges. 
He worked away at it with some valve 
grinding compound and was finally able 
to screw one nut on a quarter of an inch 
or so before the corners of his small 
file were worn so smooth they would cut 
no. more. But there were nearly three 


.inches of thread on each end of the axle 


and no more files small enough. And 
“We need a 


have been. These were automobile lock 
nuts. They were castellated, or notched, 
on one side to be used with cotter keys. 
“I think we've got a thread cutter,” he 
announced. ‘Now, we need a vice, and 
you will have to be one—and be as vic- 
ious as you can.” 

He poured some oil inside the hard, 
castellated nut and started to screw it on 
the oversized axle, notched side first. I 
he!ld the axle with two pairs of pliers 
and he turned the improvised thread cut- 
ter with his wrench. 

One thread, one revolution around, 
would dull the cutting edges of the die. 
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for hours through that long, hot after- 
noon, turning on and turning off, filing 
the edge, and turning on, each time a tiny, 
tiny bit farther. 


Finally the job was done and when 
Jim put the wheel back on we started 
the motors popping again, the wizened 
old chief and his battery of wives smiled 
their congratulations and waved us some 
kind of a pagan godspeed on our way. 


It was past midnight before we spread 
our blankets in the sand that night—but 
the beautiful Southern Cross was. still 
on our right. It meant we were still 
headed east—and we weren’t stopped yet. 


then Jim had a new idea. 
thread cutter.” 


He pawed about in our little tin box 


of bolts and screws and nuts that had 
saved the expedition so many times al- 
ready and found some hard steel nuts— 
four of ’em—just-the size the axle should 


would creak, stop and _ stick. 


We'd 
tug it loose, turn it off, and then Jim Thus had passed two days of 
would patiently file the little edges sharp, 
oil the axle, turn it on—and cut one more 
small fraction of an inch. 
borious process and those natives squat- 
ted on their heels and watched us sweat 


It was a la- 


more than for the last two days. 
tell you about it- next week. 


our 
Christmas “Holiday week.” We had no 
more breakdowns—but our mileage for 
the next three days was little, if any, 


I'tl 














DELCO-LIGHT ANNOUNCES: 


A NEW Power and Light Plant 
for the BIGGER JOBS 








HAT if your farm or country 

place does require surplus 
electric power ... surplus electric 
light? No matter. For now there’s 
a new Delco-Light for the bigger 
jobs. It gives you safe electric light 
for every purpose ...ample power 
for the milking machine; the 
Frigidaire; the milk cooler; for 
sawing wood and for running all 
kinds of farm machinery. 


In country hotels the big, new, 
super-powered Delco-Light pro- 
vides electric lights for every room 
«+.» power for an automatic refrig- 
erator in the kitchen... fora flash- 
ing electric sign that stops the 
passerby. 


Big reserves of power 
at your finger tips 


So with country stores and coun- 
try filling stations. Here the big, 
new Delco-Light operates the air 
compressor and automatic refrig- 
erator. Brings safe electric light to 
banish dim and dangerous lamps 
and lanterns... gives any place of 
business the modern atmosphere 
and the lion’s share of trade, while 
increasing real estate and rental 
values. 


And consider how it adds to the 
attractiveness of country schools 
and churches... village lodge halls 
«+public buildings. 


Four-cylinder, 1500 watt, Farm Elec- 

tric Plant for the big power and light 

jobs. Develops 3 H. P. at the pulley. 
Mail coupon for all the facts. 





watt Delco- 
Light for the 
bigger power 
and light jobs. & 


Built like a fine car 


Examine the 4-cylinder, auto- 
mobile type engine on the big, new 
Delco-Light. Air cooled for quick 
and certain starting. Automatic 
battery ignition and an A.C. fuel 
pump as in General Motors cars. 
Automatic oiling. With this Delco- 
Light you can burn up to ten 25 
watt lamps right from the battery. 
Thus less fuel is used. 


Extra strong...extra heavy 


Look at the way the plant is built. 
Extra strong and extra heavy. Few 
working parts. No complicated 
mechanism to get out of order and 
cause trouble. A super-powered 


More than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE 


Also Manufacturers of 


FARM 


ELECTRICITY 
Ercectaic Products of 
W GENERAL 
ATER MOTORS 








Ample POWER 
and LIGHT for 
Large Farms 
Estates 

Hotels 

Summer Resorts 
Stores 

Filling Stations 
Schools 

Churches 

Tourist Camps 
Lodge Halls 
Public Buildings 
and similar places 
soquicing depend- 


e electric power 
and light. 


Write for full 
particulars 


farm electric plant that thousands 
have been waiting for. 


FREE literature 
---mail coupon 


No matter wherc you live, the new 
Heavy Duty Delco-Light provides 
power and light for the big and 
little jobs. It saves time and work 
and money from the very start. 

Get the facts about it. The nearest 
Delco-Light man has some interest- 
ing information for you. See him 
soon. Or simply mail the coupon 
for new illustrative literature. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. P-209, Dayton, Ohio 








Delon taht Company MAIL 
pt. P-209, 
Gevsen, Ohio THIS 


Send free your new literature on 
the big, new Heavy Duty Delco- 
Light Plant. 


DINGO: -aenoviseperdedsebencedeueneee 
ee. oneaninks yi Re 
> re see Date. di aceinite 
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A FINE SMOKELESS SHELL 
at a MODERATE PRICE 


F YOU are looking for fast, snappy loads, you 
_4 will find them in Shur Shot Shells. No matter 
what price you pay, you can’t buy a load -that’s 
more dependable; you can’t buy a load that will 
bag more game at usual ranges. Yet, Shur Shot 
Shells sell at a moderate price—a price lower than 
you would expect to pay for a smokeless load of 
such high quality. 


Shur Shot Shells are loaded with high-grade smoke- 
less powder. They are equipped with the famous 
Remington battery-cup primer, and are completely 
wet-proof throughout. You can get them in all the 
popular loads for various kinds of game. 


Sold in most stores that sell good ammunition. 
Descriptive circular on request. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 
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“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 
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6 pavsenicxty OCT? 16 


Mammoth Outdoor Hippodrome 


Fifteen New Feature Acts Every Afternoon and Night 
Before the Grandstand 


Horse Races —5 Days — Oct. 2-6 


Four Races Daily—Highest Class Entries—$10,000 in Purses 


On the Midway— Rubin & Cherry Shows 


Spectacular Fireworks Every Night, Featuring 


“Last Days of Pompeii” 
Largest and Most Complete Live Stock and 
Agricultural Exposition in the South, 
Write for Free Premium Catalog 


Reduced Rates on All Railroads 


VIRGINIA STATE FAIR ASSN. 
Richmond, Va. 



























The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard Hints 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


a, ine aa ae in the orchard is just 
as desirable as in the kitchen or else- 
where. To bring about the desired re- 
sults and to reduce to the lowest possible 
quantity disease and 
insect pests that go 
through the winter 
to cause trouble in 
the orchard next 
spring and summer, 
do thesfollowing now 
or at a very early 
date :— 

1. Clean up fence 
corners, terraces, 
ditch banks or other 
places where weeds, trash and other 
material has accumulated. Clean this 
material out and pile it up and burn it. 





L. A. NIVEN 





2. Grow a cover crop in the orchard 
this winter. A legume is better than a 
non-legume, but rye on poor land, and 
‘oats or wheat on medium to. fertile soil 


| is much better than no cover crop at all. 


| 3. Take from the trees all mummied 
| or rotten fruit, whether from peach, ap- 


> 


ple or other kind and burn it. Also pick 
up all such fruit from the ground and 
burn it. 

4. Scrape all loose bark from the 
trunks or large branches of the fruit 
trees and burn this, as quite often dis- 
ease and insect enemies hide under this 
bark. The presence of such rough bark, 
does not within itself indicate a diseased 
| condition. of the trees, but by removing 
it, one of the hiding places of these pests 
is eliminated. 

5. Cut out and burn all diseased, brok- 
| en, dead, or otherwise injured branches. 
| These do more harm to the fruit trees 
| than most folks seem to believe. 


6. In putting in the cover crop, plow 
deep enough to turn under weeds, grass 
and other trash in the orchard that may 
not be raked up and burned in the clean- 
up process. 

These sanitary precautions may be 
considered by some as unimportant, but 
they are not. Many say they don’t have 
time to do such jobs as this. Just re- 
member that old saying that a stitch in 
time saves nine is especially applicable 
here, because if these insect pests and 
disease spores have hiding quarters to 
carry them through the winter they will 
multiply several hundred times over next 
spring and cause a great deal more trou- 
ble than if we had carried out these sani- 
tary precautions. 








BEST TIME TO HARVEST 
PECANS 


S A rule, the longer the pecans stay 
on the tree or the more they ripen 
on the tree, the better will be the quality 
of nuts. Pecans picked before the hull 
cracks will often be hollow and worth- 
less; but, owing to thievery, growers are 
sometimes forced to pick the nuts before 
they fall. Some varieties ripen over a 
long period, making it necessary to har- 
vest at four different times and where 
several varieties are planted, six to eight 
harvests may be necessary. 
The best method of harvesting is to 
climb the trees and tap the opened hulls 








are grown, the owner spreads large can- 
vases under the trees on which the nuts 
fall and from which they may be picked 
up and easily separated from the leaves, 
twigs and hulls. 

It is necessary to cure pecans unless 
they are harvested extremely ripe, and 
even then it is better to do some drying. 
Drying the pecans means heating in a 
well ventilated building or sweet potato 
house, or drying by exposure to the sun, 
removing the nuts to shelter at night. 








with light reed poles. Where several acres_ 


Curing usually requires a week or more 
by sun and nearly a week by slight heat- 
ing. The curing process reduces the 
weight but is necessary to prevent mold- 
ing and to ripen the kernel. 
W. A. RADSPINNER, 
North Carolina State College. 





| ; TARHEEL FARM NEWS | 





i a 
N THE list of North Carolina Fairs 
published in our September 1 issue, 

the date of the Cherokee Indian Fair 

should be changed to October 2-5. This 
is the correct date 
of the fair this year. 

John L, Walters, 

Cherokee; N. C., is 

the secretary. 


County Agents.— 
A day - and - night 
plowing record in 
Rowan and other flashlights of farm- 
progress in Tarheeldom are included in 
these interesting items. 

Burke.—M. R. Rudisill produced 345 bushels 
of beardless Fulcaster wheat on 10 acres of 
land. The yield is due to a soil building pro- 
gram of rotation, limestone, clover, and phos- 
phorus. 

Transylvania.—Thirty-five farmers and farm 
boys met recently in the 300-acre permanent 
pasture belonging to Jordan Whitmire to 
study his methods. He pays three times the 
tax on this land that he does on his crop 
land and says that he can well afford to. 

Rowan.—W. D. Graham and his sons began 
plowing in a 100-acre fleld of clover stubble 
Monday and by keeping the tractors running 
continuously in broken shifts for 24 hours 
finished the field Friday evening. Part of 
the field will be limed and planted to sweet 
clover and the other part to wheat. 

Davidson.—Seven thousand acres were plant- 
ed to soybeans this year. 

Alexander.—Eighteen farmers joined in a 
tour over some of the best farms of the 
county. 

Alamance.—One of the large condensery 
companies had a representative in the county 
recently to study conditions looking to estab- 
lishing a local plant. 

Chatham.—About 20 farmers have used the 
Cash variety of tobacco this season and are 
pleased with the change. 

Durham.—Quail Roost Farm has purchased a 
car of woven wire fencing to fence pasture 
land. 

Lee, Moore, and Montgomery.—Seventy-one 
club members attended the annual encamp- 
ment at Jackson Springs at a cost of one 
dollar each for the four-day period. 

Person.—Self-feeders number 46 and 27 were 
built by prospective hog feeders at two com- 
munity meetings. 

Wake.—Fifty-six farmers from Wake and 
adjoining counties took part in the annual 
farm tour through Virginia into Pennsyl- 
vania. 


AUNT HET | 
| 
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“I boiled my eggs and aimed to peel 
‘em all ready for my dinner salad, but I 
plum’ forgot it till ever’body bowed for 
the openin’ prayer ‘an I noticed Ezr@s 
bald head.” 

“If we can do what we please ™ 
Heaven, I’m just goin’ to set the first 


few years an’ watch somebody «lst 


cook.” 


Late News From | 
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‘‘Money Spent for 
Lime and Legumes is 
the Safest Investment 
a Farmer Can Make.”’ 





THE 
Uniform Fineness 





MASCOT 


Insures Depend- 
able Results 


AMERICAN 
LIMESTONE CoO. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





























Without Danger 


A New Exterminator that is 
Wonderfully Effective yet Safe to Usel 
K-R-Ois aed harmless to human beings, 
livestock, dogs, cats. poultry, yet is guaranteed 
tokill rats and mice every time. 

Avoid Dangerous Poisons 
K-R-O does not contain arsenic, Dbosphorus, 
barium carbonate or any other deadly poison. 
its active ingredient is equill as recommended 
by the U.S. Dept. of Acricukure{ in theirlatest 
bulletin on ‘*Rat Con trol. 

Manyletters testify to the great merit of K-R-O. 
“*Ifed K-R-O to three rate, two of my wife's 
hens and the neighbor's cat. The rats died 
sod the hens and cat suffered no ill effects. 
K-R-Ois one of the best Rat Exterminatore I 
have ever seen.—Fred V. Bors, Wilber, Nebr.” 

SOLD ON MONEY -BACK GUARANTEE 

7Sc at your druggist or direct from us at $1.00 

delivered. Large size ‘four timesas much) $2.00, 

The K-R-O Company. Springfield. Ohio. 


K-R- 
KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Pants & 2 Shirts 
SPECIAL BARGAIN 








SEND NO MONEY Here is one 


of the big 
gest values ever offered readers 
bod this paper. We will send both 


ants forevery day wear. COLOR, 
7 Stripe,sizes, 44 waist, 36 
pad a seam. Be sure to give waist 
d inse measure in ordering. 

2" Flannel Shirts, high grade, well 
made outing Copnet shirts. Cut full 
and roomy. Attached collar and 
breast pockets. COLOR, Gray. Sizes 
ust send your name and 
tins oo lor and size want- 
ll send ¢ all three by parcel 
eee pay  — when 
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DIDN’T KNOW IT WAS LOADED 


“Stonewall” Jackson was not a man to 
speak ill of another man without reason. At 
a council of generals early in the war, one 
of them remarked that Major Smith was 
wounded and would be unable to perform a 
certain duty. 

“Wounded?” said Jackson. “If that is so 
{t must have been by an accidental discharge 
of his duty!’ 


BAD LUCK 

It was her birthday. He promised her a 
rose for every year. Diplomatically, he or- 
dered but twenty roses. 

When he had gone, the florist said: 
a good customer. 
for luck.” 

LITERAL TRANSLATION 

Teacher—“When was Rome built?” 

Boy—“At -night.”’ 

Teacher—“‘Who told you that?” 

Boy—“You did. You said, ‘Rome wasn’t 
built in a day.’” 


“He is 
I will add another twenty 


LUCKY AFTERTHOUGHT 
“We have been married twenty years to- 
day, John.” 
“Yes, for twenty years we have fought—” 
“What!” 
“_life’s battles 


together, Martha.” 


GOOD ESTIMATE 
Student—“What will 
my car fixed?” 
Garage Man—‘What’s the matter with it?” 
Student—“I don’t know.” 
Garage Man—‘“Fifty-two dollars and sixty 
cents.” 


it cost me to have 


“DAT’S A ORATOR” 


“What’s a orator?”’ asked one Negro. 

“Don’t you know?” replied the other. “Well, 
I’ll tell you. If you walk up to a ordinary nig- 
ger and ask him how much was two and two 
he’d say ‘four’, but if you was to ask one of 
us orators how much was two and two he’d 
say, ‘When in de cou’s of human events, it 
becomes necessary to take de numeral of de 
second’ denomination and add it to de figger 
two, I say de result will invariably be four.’ 
Dat’s a orator.” 


ADDED—HOW ? 


An Irishman went into a church and fell 
asleep. The sexton aroused him and told him 
he was closing up. “What do you mean?” 
said the Irishman. “The cathedral never 
closes.” ‘‘This is not the cathedral,’ said the 
sexton. “This is a Presbyterian church.” The 
Irishman looked around him. On the walls 
were paintings of the apostles. “Isn’t that 
Saint Luke over there?” he inquired. “It is,” 
said the sexton. “And Saint Mark just beyond 
him?” “Yes.”’ “And Saint Thomas further 
on?” “Yes.” “Tell me,” he said, “Since when 
did they all become Presbyterians?” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


| 
| 
By J.P. ALLE Y— Qovvricht, _1928,, by | 


r—_—_ 








ONE © TOMS BoYs GOT | 
SONT "To DE WORK-HOUSE 
+--HE THOWED HIS-SEF 
ON DE MERCY 0’ DE CoTE 
EN DE Cote , HE WANT 

FEELIN’ So ‘WELBI!T! 


— 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Mah debts scattered all roun’ but tain’ 
no wonder—mah credick allus wuz sor- 
ter scatterin’'!! 





until now the famous CARN 


necessities are used from coast to coast. 


thousands who, until now, have been unable to get my pD 


anne aagl -F dae th bes! 
and be 


prosperous a ve A 
lores prefit on all orders you take. 
I give you an free. I want you tor 
to be permitted to represent the famous CARNATION line. 


Free Sample Case 


Don’t think you are not big enough for the busl- 
ness. It is just as easy to make 5 a year 
with the right business as it is a bare existence 
with the wrong one. I offer you the right one and 
I am so sure of your making good that I will fur- 
nish complete equipment for your business and 
tell you exactly what to do to make money right 
from the start. I even furnish you a fine sample 
case tree. 


Exclusive Territory 


TI give exclusive territory and start you in the 
same way I have so many other men and women 
who are now prosperous and happy. You have a 
better opportunity than they had. Will you grasp 
it before someone beats you to it? Someone will 
have this wonderfully prosperous business in your 
territory, it might as well be you. 










AGENTS Fees 


Without A Dollar!! 


More Men and Women Needed 


For years I have been advertising all over the United States 

ATION line of hundreds of items 
of food products, soaps, flavoring, toilet articles and household 
To meet the enormous 
demand I doubled my manufacturing facilities and need hun- 
dreds of men and women at once to take orders from the t= 


I FURNISH AUTO 


in business vith me, I help you outey | the prestige 
people, to h: & beautiful: ear good pinhead 

To help py0u do this sar Bt Igiveyouavery 

help youreach customers quickly fF) 


> 
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.1 Start You 
In Business 


will show you how oa 
$100.00 every week and Brod a big 
permanent profitable business all 
your own; how to make money like 
Mrs. McReynolds who made $160.00 
in one month working only 
spare time, or A. Hargis, whose 
business is so big his custom- 
ers can’t wait for him to call 
but come to his house to buy. 
You don’t need money or 
experience. You can start making 
big money the very first day. 


Fullow Spare Time 


The business I will start you in en- 
ables you to meet and know the best 
people. It is so easy, fascinating and 
Dleasant—more like visiting than work 
—many take it up in spare time as a 
rest from their regular work. You can 


work when you feel like it, or put in 
full time. Start part time if you wish— 
you can change to full time any day 
you desire. You are always your own 
boss, 





Send No Money 


Just send me your name and address—no money— 
and I’ll show you how easy you can start cman 
big money at once by simply filling orders arising 
from our advertising and sales promotion in your 
own town. Mail coupon to me today. 


aS) President. 


Carnation Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








CARNATION CO., Dept. 2556 
St. Louis, Mo. ey (Coupon) 
Please send me full details about how you 
will start me in business and furnish an Auto 

without cost. 
Name ...... eocerceccocccces 
BRBIED copecccsesveccerevesscagpesvssescsses 
































REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 





When writing advertisers just say I 


saw your ad in The Progressive Farmer. 





ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings. Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
paid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Horse book 5-S free. 

Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 
thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, 
found swelling gone. Thank you for the 


wenaute results obtained. ‘‘I will recom: 
mend Absorbine to my neighbors’’. 


deh rt ; TRARE MARK REG. US PaT OFF 























INE 


80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Wert of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! Th mit 
of value faving! Sunt tno 

AGENUINE DAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on hina as low as 


$2) A MONTH 












geochines— at less than hal 
the stan and $i 

worth of records FREE. 
Send No. Money 

tl 

dest a 2, postal with: h your zname 
bomber of Bd, ets 
extra er. 





WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 











and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100°to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. Wo selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. 1-18 PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















“ Send today for Big tie igstzeted book and 
encsial ont 9 ice offer on ere paleo Dingo Fel- 


4 ow 

aickly and ‘cboaoty, 
big mo 

- ‘oF ni 











GOV'T LABORERS 


NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail, 
cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
18-45. $125-$133 month. Permanent. Particulars 








FREE. Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Me, 
bes thi tity 








Progressive Farmer 
Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing, 


— 
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CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 





ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
editions of The Prog 
this FARMERS*® EXCHANGE department. 


have no reduced rates. 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION at The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, sv- 
Virginia, 
resive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
Bach initial, 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 


but it will pay many advertisers to use other 


number or amount counts as a word. We 





Edition— 
Carolinas-Virginia. 
Mississippi Valley. 
— ~Aiabama. . 


120,000 
35,000 
100,000 
120,000 
475,000 


State plainly 
what editiens you 
wish to use. 








Ait for editions. 


oreo | Covered— 


Farmers’ Exch 


LEGHORNS 


The Progressive Farmer 
DOGS 





Hollywood Tancred 300-330 egg bleed Lechorns. 
Special September sale ecoeks, cockerels, pullets, afl 
ages; 1,000 laying hens half price. BR. E. Sandy, 
Stuarts Draft, Va. 

A few Everlay Dark Brown Leghorn April hatched 
a at $1 each, Also a few one year old hens at 
$1.20. Reason for selling, am moving to city. Fred 
- Daniel, Danieltown, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


White Plymouth Rock 
Mrs. Jno. Maxwell, Brevard, 

Choiee fleck Buff Rocks; blue —Fibbon stock. Price 
reasonable. Jno. D. Cave, Louisa, Va. 








Choice chickens reasonable. 
ce. 








8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
6 cents per word 
6 cents per word 
27 cents per word 











Address Advertising Department, The Srvegrétaive Farmer, “Raleigh, N. C. 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads m slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


ARKANSAS 


Sacrifice Price, Quick Sale.—525 acres; thirty min- 
ates drive to Little Rock on State Highway No. 67; 
ideal loeation, four houses; big money maker for some- 
one. Half cash, balance terms. Write for particulars. 
Hoebuck Healty Co., Little Rock, 

GEORGIA 

If interested im dairying, stock raising, poultry, truck 
fruit or general farming, we have the location just to fit. 
Cheap lands, climate, transportation, market good 
roads, churches and schools. Write for full particulars. 
T. B Ragan, Hawkinsville, Ga. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


for 








Kor, 











30-aere farm Sallie Sawyer, 


Bayboro, N. 


sale; reasonable. 


Have six nice farms for sale near Durham. W. 


Fulford, Durham, N. 


For Sale.—A truck farm on highway near Pineliurst. 
Ss. E. Moody, Pinebluit ¢. 


For Sale.+20@ acre farm; 
remainder in merchantable timber; 8 room house, barn, 
other buildings; on geod road For other description 
write Grant Phillips, Uwaka, N. C 


For Sale.—Ten good farms, suitable for 
cotton, peanuts, ete. In southeastern North 
Size of farms and terms to suit purchasers. 
Life Insurance Company, Lumberton, N. . 


For Sule at Bargain 
with 7 room 








30 acres in cultivation, 





tobacco, 
Carolina. 
LaFayette 


18 cleared, 
Price to 
3 years. 


—25% acres of land, 
house, % mile from Raleigh. 
reliable white purchaser $8,006, payable 1, 2, 
M Richard Taylor, Rt. - Raleigh, N. C. 

pine, hickory; esti- 


200 aeres timbered land, oak, 
mated half million feet. Price $4,500. Loeation, 12 
20 miles from Winston-Salem; 





miles from Mocksville, 
good road. J. ©. Sanford, Mocksville, N. 

Farms for Sale or Rent.--Six farms near New Lon- 
don, and six in Montgomery County near Pekin anid 
Uwharrie postoffices. For particulars and terms call 
on or aderess W. L. Cotton, Albemarle, N va 


Home for Sale.—lIf 








you have several children ready 
for high school and have considered moving nearer 
town, don’t miss this. I have a well built eight room 
house near Lillington, N. for sale. With this 
place goes fifteen acres of land, easy to tend. There 
are plenty of outhouses. The Raleigh-Sanford state 
highway divides the preperty. To learn more write 
8. S. Farabow, Varina, N. Cc. 


. wv YORK 


29 to 304 acres. Priced $2,000 to $12,000. 
Marathon, N. Y. 





15 farms, : 
B. Botting, 





VIRGINIA 


Free catalog. 





Bargains in farms. Old Belt Realty 
Va. 


‘o., Chase C ity, 


so dairy farm; 
trade. H. " 


Misfortune.— 
cheap. 





also tract timber. Saerifice or will 


Atkins, South Beston, 
Improved Ls ~. home — equipment 
Easy terms, D, Lunenburg, Va. 
Fine farm for sale. Direct from owner. 
growing. Come see it. J. P. Couneill, Frankie. va. 








CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 


Cabbage plants and Collard plants now ready. All 
leading varieties. Pri by parcel post, postpaid: 
500 for $1.16; 1,000 for $2. By express, any quantity, 
$1 per 1,000. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Real frostproof "Cabbage and Collard plants. Grown 
on top of Lookout Mountain; free of disease and insects. 
Leading varieties, Prices: 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. 
Send no money; pay the postman; we know our plants 
are good and we’re not afraid for you te be the judge. 
Now ready. Sand Mountain Plant Company, Mentone, 
Ala. 





_______—s STRAWBERRY _ 


Strawberries, $1 
Farms, Williamston, 





Everbearing 
Cloverdale 


“a pos@paid. 
4 





Strawberry Plants.—Improved 
Excelsior. 
delivery. 
Nichols, 


ay Missionary, 
10 million ready for October and November 
$2.50 per 1,000, eash with order. W. H. 
Bald Knob, Ark, 


NURSERY STOCK 


Ornamentals. Salesmen wanted. 
Greensbore, N. C. 








Fruits, 
Nurseries, 


Greensboro 





Fruit 
Concord 


Trees. — Salesmen 
Concord, Ga. 


int Ornamental 
Nursery, Dept. 25, 


wanted. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 3, Concord, Ga. 


“Plant Bass bred- up Papershell | Peeans and have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. 
Send for free eatalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton, Miss. 


Peach and Apple Trees, $5; 
Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental 
trees, vines, shrtabs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 
free. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 


LP eee - 


SEEDS — 


ae ee eee 


BARLEY 


and saeked, $1.25 bushel. 
Va. 


for seed, $1.50 
Greensboro, N. C. 


OATS 


Fulghum ne Qats for sale. T. H. 
Landing, N. 


Pcie —wighen quality Coker strain Orange- 
burg County Fulghums. Sound, heavy, clean. New 
bags. Write, wire. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 
SB. C. 








eee 








Barley recleaned 
Hill Farm, Orange, 
Bearcdless Barley 
G. Wiley, Rt. 3, 


Berry 





per bushel. Wm. 








Jennette, Lake 








For Sale.—Virginia Gray Winter Turf Oats; 
and not subject to freezing out. Also pigs and shoats, 
all sizes, Feeders and breeders. Send for price Hist. 
Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 


--—s« POTATOES 


Cobbler Potatoes: No. 1, $1.25; No. 2, T5c; No. 3, 
good hog feed, 50c, Red Bliss: No. 1, $1.75; Ne. 2, 
1; No. 3, 50c. Prices quoted are for 150 pound second 
hand bags. If wanted in bags add 25c. Hardy & 
Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. c. 


hardy 











For Sale.—130 acre improved farm at eity limits of 
Lynchburg. For further information address owner, 
Rt. 1, Bow 173, Lynehburg, Va. 


Fer Sale.—Apple orchard and grazing farm in the 
near railroad; two hard surface 
th owner, C. 8. Dodd, 210 

Union Trust Biag., _Petersburg, Va. 


~argain in a first class” Virginia farm. 124 acres, 
loeated on good road med two towns, Will sell with 
or without implement Leok into this. For price 
and other details write y Vineeas Frodel, Jarratt, Va. 





Cloverdale Dairy Farm, Norge, Va., 150 
pletely equipped, medern barns, tile 
ing. Good reads, railroad, schools, churches, William 
and Mary College. Fine crops growing. Best milk 
markets im state, Norfolk, Newport News, Richmond. 
Will seth quick very cheap or rent responsible party 
who has eows. Go immediately, see W. H. Porter, 
Toano, a If necessary to write, address ©. G. 
Crockett, Williamston, N. C., Owner. 


Os 


150 acres; com- 
silo, good dwell- 





OY 


PLANTS 


Peach and ‘Azete ‘Treen, £2 per 200 ond up. Fruits, 
rnamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 


“ 


RYE 


$7.50 per 100 and up. 


WYANDOTTES 


Extra fine Golden Wyandotte cocks, 
cockerels, $1.75. Order early. 
3uena Vista, Tenn. 





$3 each; 5 month 
Abbott’s Poultry Ranch, 





White Wyandotte eockerels priced reasonable for quick 
sale. Recommended by N. C. Extension Service, Stock 
direct from . John Martin. J. J. Vann, Aulander, N. C 


‘DUCKS 
Ducks. M. Smith, Route, Ridgeland, 8S. C. 
TWO OR MORE | BREEDS 


Single Comb Red and Rock “pullets, _ Jersey ~ Giant 
cockerels; all purebred; April hatched. W. T. Barnes, 
Blackstone, Va. 


PPP PPI IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIILIIIIIIILALILILLLIL III) 
ws 


LIVESTOCK 


Lee 


BERKSHIRES 





Mixed 





eee 


a <- Beagle pups, four Aor c Ba $15 pair; $8 each, 
J. 


€ovington, Mebane, 





Wolf 
‘Terriers. 


Shepherds, English 
Clover Leaf Farm, 
Collie puppies, $10; tricolored, registered 

George E. Whitesel, North Biver, Wa. 
English Shepherd, and Real Rat Terrier 

Shipped on approval. H. W. Chestnut, 


Shepherds, 
Kincaid, 


Collies, 
Kans, 





Scotch 
stock. 





Puppies. 
Chanute, Kans. 





Hounds "Cheap.—Trial. 
Kaskaskennels, SC55, 


Hundred Hunting 


] Dog sup- 
plies. Catalogue. 


Herrick, Ill. 


Registered Newfoundland puppies; females $20; 
$35. Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer ‘Thompson, Elmore, 


Ww; anted. —Bird deg, 2 to 3 years 
broke; retriever. On trial, safety 
full oe Towest cash price. 
Durham, 





males 
Minn, 
old: absolutely 
guaranteed. Give 

>. W. Teague, 





Registered Redbone pups by 
Mango. Warrior sold for $350. Your last chance to 
get this wonderful blood. $20. One year male, same 
breeding, running, $40. All guaranteed. Allen Grant, 
Mocksville, N. C. 


Red Warrier and Red 





DOG REMEDIES 


Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 
including terrible Red Mange or money refunded. 
Postpaid, one _ dollar. H. G. Hastings Company, 
Seedsmen, Atlanta. Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS __ 


An wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. 
Not sold through agents. Mac- Henry 
West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 








Ve 
ma 





Write fer « for sample, 
Serge Co., 1719 





For Sale.—On account of ill health we are offering 
our herd of Berkshires at a_ saerifice price. Oak 
Grove Stock Farm, Coneord, N, C. 


BLACK MAMMOTH 


Three months old, fifteen dollars, twenty- five dol 
pair Young gilts and bred sows. Greensboro Nurseries 
& Stock — Farm, Greenshoro, N. C. 


___ DUROC-JERSEYS _ 








Registered Duroe Guaranteed. DeVane Mur- 


pigs. 
phy, Atkinson, N. C. 





BPUROCS THAT PAY 


BECAUSE THEY BREED WELL, FEED 
WiLL AND GROW WELL. A HERD OF 
CHAMPIONS. 850 PRIZES IN FOUR 
YEARS. THE BEST PAY BEST. WE 
RAISE 1,200 ANNUALLY. BOARS, 
GILTS, AND BRED SOWS FOR SALE 
AT A LIVING FIGURE. CURLES NECK 
FARM, scans. VIRGINIA. 
Having “accepted § governme rnment nt position I must sacri- 
fice my entire herd of registered Durocs—pigs, gilts, 
boars and breed sows. Selected stock. Bargain prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W. W. Stedman, Providence 
Duroc Farm, Moncure, N. C. 


ESSEX 


pigs for 








Registered Essex sale. P. C. Mathis, 
Cc. 


Ingold, N. 


Large, thrifty registered Essex pigs, bred 
service boars. A. E. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 


Full blood Essex pigs for sale; pedigree sent with 
each pig. Eighty-seven nice thrifty pigs to select 
from. The Essex Steck Farm, L. M. Cooper, Owner, 
Autryville, N. C. 





gilts, 








HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshires.—Well grown 10 weeks pigs, $10 each. 
Registered in buyer’s mame. James C. Hartley, Buck- 
ner, Va. 


Registered Hampshires.—Very best Lookout, Chero- 
kee and Messenger blood lines. Boars farrowed March, 
1927, boars and gilts farrowed March, 1927; all of 
champion bleod. Satisfaction guaranteed. Brookside 
Farm, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

oe & ¢, 
hogs, all ages. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred gilts, pigs from registered stock. 
ant Stoek Farm, Pairfleld, Va. 


Spotted Poland Chinas. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Morton’s Hog Farm, Russellville, Ky. 














a 2% & Va. 








Mount Pleas- 








Pure Abruzzi Rye, $1.75 bushel. Dewitt McIntyre, 
‘ie, S. C. 


Big 
boars. 


Type Poland Chinas.—Pigs, bred sows, service 


Jas. F. Nance, Rt. 4, Paris, Tenn 





Rye.— Abruzzi, one seventy-five; Carolina, ene sixty. 
Dickey Feed Company, Murphy, N. C. 


~“Abruazi Rye, 20 bushels or more, $1.75. Tall G 
gia, $1.60; Common $1.55. Check with order. H 
Hayesville, N. C 


MeIntosh, 
VETCH 


Hairy vetch $11.50 hundred. Other cover craps. 
Pasture seed. Booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Wooly Podded Veteh, disease resistant; better than 
Hairy; ‘o- $8. Wooly Podded Vetch Growers, 
Woodleaf, N. 





Geor- 
- B. 














Registered Big Type shoats, bred gilts, service boars, 
from litters of 9 te 13. Valley View Stock Farm, 
Harrogate, Tenn. 


Pigs, shoats, 
Hawk, son of 
istration. 
mont, N. 





Night 
reg- 
Fair- 


gilts, sows. Bred to Young 
world’s grand champion. Subject 
Price reasonable. Purvis Leggett, 





Big a Poland Chinas.—75 pound boars and gilts, 
$15 each. My herd carries the blood of the largest 
and greatest show boars of the breed. Pedigrees fur- 
nished. R. Farrier, Sinking Creek, a. 


GUERNSEYS 








For Sale. divin Winter “Peas, Hairy and Monan- 
tha Vetch, Crimson weet Clover, domestic Bye 
grass and Nitragin ete Vv. . Albany, 
Georgta. 


Hairy y Vetch: “220 ‘pound . bags, 10e pound; smalier 
quantities, lle pound, Inoculation: % bushel size 35e; 
bushel size 60c; 5 bushel size 3 a. Cash with orders. 
Cofer Seed Company, Athens, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 








CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 





Quit 


For Sale.—Crimson Clover seed in chaff, Se per 
pound. Vetch, I5e. C. E. Carpenter, Cherryville, 





Plants—Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. 
Piant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

ager ok and Collard plants: 1,000, $1. ‘‘Satisfac- 
xeuses."” Interstate Plant Co., Thomasville, 





tien, 
y ne 
Fall Plants.—Cabbage and Collards: 200, 60c; 500, 
$1; 1 ote. $1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, 
yeorg 
Cabbage, Tomato, 
cents; 500, 75 oe. 
Parks, Pisgah, N 
Nice lot of fresh — grewn Cabbage and Coi- 
lards, any quantity, _ ant thousand. Thomasville 
Plant Ce., Thomasv 


Cabbege plants: 








Colard plants, postpaid: 250, 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed. R. O. 








oe = 1,000, $1.25; delivered. 
000, $4, collect. Everbearing Strawberry: 100, $1; 
500, $3. Evergreen Nursery. Gainesville. Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard plants: 100, 30c; 300, Tic; 504, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75: postpaid. Satisfaction or refund. 
Write Raleigh Plant Company, Raleigh, N. C. 

Cabbage plants, true heading Collard. 
500, $1: 1,000 
Satisfaction, 
Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage and Collard plants fer winter heading; 
Drumhead Savoy, Charleston Wakefield, ete. 300, T5c; 
~.. $1; 2,00@, $1.56; prepaid. $1 th i. 
J. P. Council] Company, Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage and Collard plants fer fall heading ready. 
Special: 300, 50c; 500, 78 ,000, $1.25; prepaid. E 
ressed collect, 31 thousand; 5,000, $4.50; 

7.50. Farmers Supply Company, Franktin, 

20 milltien Cabbage and Collard plants. Special: 
$P thousand; 5.000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50; f.0.b. Vir- 
ginia. . $1; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. Prompt ship- 
ments, delivery teed. Wholesale Plant 


Ga. 








Bix varieties. 
. $1.50; prepaid, Express: $1, 1,000. 
quick delivery. Maple , & Farms, 

















» Waycross, 


ive. —Tab 
seed W heat. 
Springs, 


Growing Mountain and Abruzzi, and 
oe for prices. J. EB. Coulter, Connelly 


Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams 
with official records. Gayoso Farms, - Horn Lake, Miss. 


Registered Guernsey cow, heifer ‘and bulls; also a 
aren of grade Guernsey heifers. J. J. McDonald, 
Chester, S. C, 


Registered Guernsey bull calves, for First 


uernsey sale. 
check for ‘et gets the calf. J. Sparks, Rt. 1, 
Advance, 4 








JERSEYS 


heifers; Begister Merit 
Mourt Pleasant Stock Farm, 





Bulls, 


stock; aecredited 
herd. 


Fairfield, Va. 


FRUIT 


Nice Sun Dried “Apples: 50 pounds $5.50 50; 109 
Hayetville, 4 


$10. H. R. McIntosh, 
HONEY 


Pure delicious Honey, $1.25 for ten pounds, 
The Stover Apiaries, Helena, Ga. 


Faney deltcious bulk comb Honey, 
give perfect satisfaction. Write for 
Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. 


New crop, pure, mild 
5 pound cans 5; five gallons 
$9.95. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c. 
Prompt service. Wilsen Studio, Drawer 1311, 
mingham, Ala. 


High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—First film developed. 6 prints, 
largement, 25c silver. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 


LIGHTING PLANTS 


Just Arrived.—Carload of Universal new and improved 
Farm Light Batteries. All sizes and for any make of 
Write for —, and information desired, also 
new “Lengthening Battery Life.’ 
Carolina Willys Light Company, urinburg, N e 
Distributors for Universal Battery Company. 


LIME 


Money spent for Lime and Legumes is the safest 
investment a farmer can make. Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


> pe unds 








f.o.b. 





guaranteed to 
prices. 0. 


and "delicious. ~ Case of six 


ten gallons 








6c. 
Bir- 








free en- 
Superfor Photo Finishers, Dept. 























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Heme or School.—Bookkeeping, 
on credit. Positions 
High Point, N. C. 


Let Mr. Ozment help you ga 2 for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, C8, Padueah, Ky. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Three years old. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; smoking, 5 pounds $1. Pipe free. Pay when 
received. Codperative Growers, Elva, Ky. 

Guarentave: Homespun Tobacco. a. 7 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe A, 
po TR, United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 


WANT TO BUY 


Boxwood clippings. John W. 





_short hand, 
College, 























pounds 
Pay 








Se 


marcia 
Pea fom. Boyd, South 


Boston, Va 


Old postage stamps wanted on envelopes used before 
eee. Highest prices paid. Prank H, Jones, 153 





AIS, 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son er man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. Mc€onnen & 
Company. Dept. F1509, Memphis, Tenn. 











SHORTHORNS 


Cattle. — Cows, heifer oe 
Farm, Drawer 397, Sellebury: 





Shorthorn 


mo es. 
Meadow View Cc. 





Sweet 


on Alfalfa seed, $7.20 ge bushel ; Clever 
$ 9% seed if not satis- 


4. test pure. 
factory. gg BH Bowman, 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Mathis Quality be wy layers; leading breeds 
$6.95 hundred up. % en Catalogue free. Chicks 
guaranteed. Matis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 


Barred Orpi 














GOATS 


Maltese Hernless Goats, all ; ~g A 
$ to $20 each. Flint Hill Farm. St Staley, 


Shropshire rams om appreval. 

land, Illinofs. 

One maaan buck, $55; four Shropshire ewes, $35. 
All registered. Splendid | specimens ; money ‘Sele’. 
Or will exchange for regi ns. L. R. 
Barras, Irwin, Va. 





milkers ; 
Cc. 








Donald Green, Oak- 








Rocks, Beds, English Legherns, $ 
100, $9.50; heavy mixed $8.50. Prepaid in special larze 
boxes, ne overheating; live delivery. Ozark Farms, 
Westphalia .* Mo. 


Chicks.—Thousands weekly Reds, Rocks, ee 
tons: $14, 106; Leghorns 315.50" heavy mixed $13. 
Charges prepaid, delivery guaranteed. Pullets. = 
ws ceckerels. Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, 








Sullivan Chicks.—Supreme auaiity, state accredited 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Ceptagions Leghorns. Write 
for lowest prices entire year 1 bate order. Yes, 
= ote c.o.d, Quality Farms, Box 201, Wellsville, 

ssourt. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


40 dairy cows and 45 splendid heifers. W. Hundley, 
Boydton, Va. 





Wanted.—Young single man for general dairy 
farm work. Must be good milker, sober, steady, 
ast F eee ef work, E. L. Easterling, Bennet! 


= 





Men Wanted.—We pay your rafiread fare to Nash 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert 
moduais sof G8 ® Gt 50 fe 

you mall. negrees taken. 

write Nashville Auto Sekool, Dept. 237, Nashville. 


AGENTS WANTED __ 


Trees for fale. — Agents wanted. —~——. om 
eS Dept. 25, Cencerd, Ga. ——— 
Seap Agents Wanted.—Big eames. Write 
Linro Co., Dept. 158, St. Louis, Mo. SC 
Agents.—Get Vanilla Extract at one cent 4 bettie. 
Also new black walnat flavor. Welcome Foods, Bat 


vey, Ilinois. — 

















For Sale.—One carload ef ee heifers and steers. 
Grady Walker, Crabtree, N. 


For Sale.—Guernsey and — heifers, a grades, 
all ages. Hillerest Farm, Clarksville, Va 


Southdown Shee: Essex Hogs.—RBams and 
pigs and shoats. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 


PETS 








D, ewes; 
L. G. c. 








LEGHORNS 


For Sale.—200 purebred young Single Comb t 
Leghorn hens. If interested call or write. H. 
Winstead, Semora, x Cc, 


Hollywood Tancred 300-330 egg bleed Leghorns. 
Special October sale cocks, cockerels, pullets, all ages, 
oe J laying hens half price. BR. E. Sandy, Stuarts 

ra a. 








Fox 
Wood, 


Terriers, Canaries, Carneaux Pigeons. Dr. 
Steens, . 





DOGS 


Hunting hounds cheap. Trial. H-6, Dixie Kennels, 
Herrick, ™M. 


Good hunting hound cheap. 
ilson, N, C. 








Ransom Thomas, Rt. 5, 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Antica. Perfumes 
ond special ten. Wonderfully profitable. Derma Ct» 


Agents.—Automobile Seat Covers, $2.95; 
wildfire. New; all buy. Write Quality Sales, 
S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


We start you without « dollar. 
Perfumes, Toflet Goods. Experience u 
nation Ce., 2520, St. Louts, Mo. 
You are wanted to Mirrors at home. 


Resilver 
mense profits a autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marton, Indiana. 





selling Tie 
rus 











Beats 
@ guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 


Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Sunes. ae 
(Classified ads. continued on next ner 
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THE SEPTEMBER COTTON | 
| REPORT | 


ee government cotton crop report, 
Saturday, September 8, as o 
conditions a week before, September 1, 
showed a small increased production of 
148,000 the August 
report indicated a total crop 
1¢€ k 
39.000 bales. The issuance of the 
39, 
port was followed by a drop in 
prices of from 40 to 109 points. 


issued f 


bales over report 


cotton 


Cotton prospects over the belt are re- 
ported as not materially different f 
what they were a month ago. 

Central South, -ept Louisiana, 

tions have improved somewhat but 
portions of the Atlantic Coast 

been too much rain and in western Okla- 
the crop has deteriorated as a 
result of drouth. Heavy weevil damags 
with much rotting of bolls because of 
continued rains, is reported from many 


+} . 
there 


© sections. 


© Virginia 

North Carolina. 
» South 
' Georgia 

» Florida 

» Missouri 
© Tennessce 

) Alabam: a 


EUnited 


: ten-year 


Details of _the report by states follow: 








NI 
PS Kew) 


Carolina. 


NTU Da 
NaRA 


SR 


ississippi 
F Louisiana 
) Texas 
Oklahoma 


New 


Arizona 


States. 
Lower Cz alii £8 
August 
than a 
California 


Previous to 1924 interpolated from 
@ and September 25 cx Saati tLess 
average. §Not aeteodad in 


Mgures nor in United States total. 





WHEAT PRICES LIKELY TO 
ADVANCE 


HE United States Department of 
Agriculture's summary of wheat mar- 
ket conditions in the latest “price situa- 
ption” is unusually complete. Ii we have 
Pmot misread it, it carries the direct infer- 
pence that now is not the proper time to 
_ sell wheat and that better market 
pte looked for later on. No definite 
Beation of the amount of price improve- 
ent to be expected is given, but we 
pMay safely conclude that it is to be suf- 
ficient to make it wort “th while for 
pers to bin their wheat ins [ 
to market as they 
g the 


can 


indi- 


farm- 
have 


months 


SILBERT GUSI 


ABE MARTIN 


Copyright John Dille Co 


two 


past 
past 








_I wonder if President 
ge looks like his 
lectures, } 
jest don 
© What's wors’n havin’ 
Mothin’ less’n a quar- 
when subscrip- 
P E 
Ms taken up? 


_ Mr. Hoover hain’t 
. | 





THE TREND ial THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each 


month ago, @ year ago, ond the 
are used for c¢ 


s for other products 


ldling, 
Spanish, 


York 


ICONSIN 


Yctober 


Cobblers. 


average 


t named the prices 
pre-war (1910-1914) 
Prices for peanu t 

Pre-w 

Month Ago Year Ago (1910-1 
$0.1895 

06 

+95 


$0.2210 








DON’ ' KILL SPARROW 
HAWKS 


UNDERSTAND that for a number 
my county (James City) has 
paying a bounty on hawk scalps, 
rardless of the kind of hawks the scalps 
taken from. By this, I am reminded 
some things learned in my boyhood 
Jays. Especially do I recall a lecture 
given by my father when I shot my first 
rk “ proudly took it home and ex- 
ed it. Father took it up and said to 
“My son, you have killed a harmless 
sparrow hawk.” 


ee — 





of years 


peen 


little 

Then he proceeded to tell me about the 
kind of hawk I had killed. 
hawk, he said, could alway 
hed from any ee first i 
being smaller than other hawks; 
noticed it when flying, I would 
hat the wings are pointed. He told me 
t was the habit of the little fellow to 
spend a great deal of time ing on 
tack watching for mice to come 
out so he might catch them. This hawk 
also caught grasshoppers. 


habits of the 
The 


1 


be distinguis 


sparrow 
its next, 


1e 
see 


sitt 
poles, 


My father was a great sportsman, and 
ok much the habits of wild 
irds and animals. He said in all his life 
never knew a sparrow hawk to catch 
bird, except on one occasion. That 
as when the ground had been covered 
for quite a while, and he saw 
small bird that he thought 
been so nearly starved that it 
get out of the way, and 
hungry it had to eat 
starve. L. T. HANKINS. 
City County, Va. 
Note—Mr. H. H. B 
the orth Carolina State 
10 is an authority on 
following comment on_ thi 
her’s remark to his young 


notice of 


SNOW 


catch a 


the 
ha yas so 
bird or 


James 


rimlev, 
birds, 


fath 


had killed ‘a harmless little 
we can heartily approve. 
Not only is this small hawk compara- 
tively harmless, but we may go so far 
as to place him on the beneficial 
birds. He feeds largely grasshop- 
pers, other insects, and harmful 
rodents. He destroys very birds.” 


that he 
sparrow 


son 


} =e 
nawk 


list of 
on 
small 


few 





WILSON TOBACCO MARKET | 
FOR 25 YEARS 


Wit E the subjoined table illus- 
t the growth of the Wilson to- 


ates e 





vol- 
25 


the 
past 
illustra- 
mean 
low 


bacco market as 
ume of annual 
years, it is striking also as 
tion of how regularly small 


d and big crops 


measured by 
sales for the 
an 
crops 
2g prices mean 
prices. 

The growth of the Wilson market and 
the fluctuation of and 
1902 are shown in the following 


sales prices since 


table :-— 


Year Pounds 
22,296,077 
22,201,771 
14,806,479 
15,319,469 


566 


Sold for 
$ 2,430,727.3! 
1,507,500.25 


Aver. 


7,071,092 
10,836,123 
8,918,181 
16,381,076 
20,819,160 
29,889,568 


34,170,720 


42,864,162 


42,369 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Hosca, 


OR 
Hosea, 


STIONS 


Joel 


the weck, 
Joel, 
will be 

the e 


September 23-29, 
Obadiah, 
d n thi 


‘a Mis re 


Amos, 
answer 


id of the 


ympare 
fe hapter 1.) Tell 
and the reconciliatio 
apter 2.) 


ents, 
(Che 
=xplain Israel’s ingratitude for 
fits. (Chapter 11.) Show the undy 
of God to the repentant. 


ng 
(Chapter 


3. How 
mourning? (Chapter 1.) 
God’s judgements, 
repentar ar show the 
(CI 


exhort tl} 
After 


how does he 


does Joel 


mercy 
lapter 

4. During whose 
I Explain 
Israel and the 
3-5.) 


reigns did Amos pro- 
God’s judgment against 
call to repentance. (Amos 


Copyright by Sunday School Times 


Amos, 
ail 


Jonah, 
rd in 


Co. 


Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah 


interested p 
and Micah. 
y and may 


YSONS are ed to 
The following interesting 


be considered as re 


read 


destruct ) 

salvation of Jaco! (Obac 

Tell of Jonah’s ship cs and the 

f his preaching ! 
woe 


ne restorat 


is the birth of foretold, 
} the coming of c<ingdom 
ibed? (Micah 5.) 
9. What 
(Micah 


does the Lord re 


6:8.) 


juire 


10. After tt 
the 


1e general corruption 
triumph of Israel. (Micah 7.) 


arrangement.) § 


and reprintéd by special 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


AGENTS WANTED 


household device washes, 
walis, scrubs, mops, 
halt protit. Harper, 205 





New 
cleans 
Over 
luwa. 


A ents. We start you in business and I help you suc- 
ceed, No capital or experience needed. beers or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Ind ustries, 560 Broa dwe ay, New York. 


tailoring lin 
samples; all wool; ailored t 
sensational low price. Get outfit 
Dept. 709, Goodwear, 844 Ad 
Make $25.00-$100.00 
i ‘Aut 
ws mtinuous s 
rticulars free. Rusler 


dries wir 
Costs less 


Third St., Fairtie ld, 





Amer! free. 
swatch 
made 
dress 


8 greatest 


ams, 





pay 
Guaranteed 
petition t 
size hose worn Be kni ( 
G eentield, Ohio 


day very 
Work 
Underv 





pay day, Nimrod’s 


Shirts 


showing 
sellers Dress, 
Pants, Sweaters, 
Lumberjackets, Pinysults, 

Lig outfit free Nimrod Cn. 
coln Ave., Chicago. 


Der rt. 7; 





If I send you a suit 
goods, will you wear it 


made in latest style from finest 
and show it to your friends as 
a sample of my sensational values? Could you’ use 
$3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If so, i 
once for my wonderful new proposition. Addres 

Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 953, Chicago. 


Agents.—$13.80 daily (in advance) ; spare 
do. Introduce 12 months guaranteed Hosiery ; 
39 colors, for men, women, children. ‘‘Sil 
Ladies’ Hose; Men’s Fancies. No 

needed. We furnish samples. 
use free. New plan, Macochee 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


< hose 
Company, 








THE IMPROVED 
potion oo PEA HULLER 


THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
If you raise Peas or 
you need a Muller, 
you study = true 
you will buy the 
¥ 20,000 
e. What 
of any 
They are made 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
69 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
Dept. D, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Beans 
and if 
economy 


more 
ma- 








| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
Chicks, Pullets, | Cockerels 


Order famous Rive 
early spring layers 
of ch pullets, ck 
Hatcheries, 








f rd 
new Me benead price list 
icks 
Riverside Tenn. 


R.F.D. 4-B, Knoxville, 








MENTUCKY Pay after you 

CHICKS. C.0.D. P27 .32'<F 22° 
Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Also 8 
weeks stock and 6 aa pullets. Ref- 
erence. Phoenix National Bank this cit 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY,352W. 4th. St. Lexington, Ky. 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of laying pullets. Also hatch- 
ing eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, e 
bred 28 years Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog 2 
special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. and guara 
satisfaction. lg gy B. 

Mich. 


| PUREBRED a 


ee 


Poland - Chinas 


Registered Big Type Poland China 

Pigs, Shoats, Open and Bred Gilts, 

and Service Boars, from litters nine 
to eighteen. 


Four bred daughters of Choice Goods, 

“the Grand Champion Boar of Iowa.” 

Breeding, Improver and Choice Goods 
Model. 


L. B. PATTERSON, 


North Carolina 





























Statesville, 


DOMDORMDOKRD ORDO OO 
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Ss HOLSTEIN~ 
‘> Farmers Cow 


Ability to con- 
sume large quantities of rough- 
age; regularity in calving; great 
production; monthly cash returns 
—these qualities fit Holsteins prof- 

fitably into all farm programs. 

Write for literature 
Extension 


“The Service 
HOLSTEINCEFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


RED POLL CATTLE “wire breeD 


Bulls and heifera for sale. Our herd is strictly dua! 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. geyNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Reute 1, Advance. North Carolina. 








THE MEAT AND 





re arene mare eer erence ree ere 





Oil facts for 


(No. 6) 


uality proof from E 


Gargoyle Mobiloil lubricated: — 


The first cars to cross the burning 
sands of the Sahara. (1923) 


The first automobiles to travel 
Africa from North to South — 
Morocco to Cape Town. (1926) 


The first motorcycles to cross the 
Sahara Desert. (1927) 


Major Dagnaux’s plane in his flight 
across Africa — Paris to Mada- 
gascar. (1927) 


The same Mobiloil which is on 
sale in your own neighborhood 
is the most popular oil in hot 
countries the world over. 


Lower costs 


You probably use your tractor, your 
truck and your car more on hot 


days than at any other time in the 
year. Right now you have real need 
of Mobiloil economy. 


It is quite common for new 
Mobiloil users to find their oil con- 
sumption lowered from 15% to 50%. 
They nearly always report substan- 
tial reductions in carbon deposits 
and over-heating. 


How to buy 


For a season’s supply we recommend 
the 55-gallon and 30-gallon drums 
with convenient faucets. On these 
sizes your Mobiloil dealer will give 
you a substantial discount. 


Your dealer has the complete 
Mobiloil Chart which shows the 
correct grade of Mobiloil for your 
car, tractor and truck. You are al- 
ways sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY. 


“ 


farmers 


quatorial Africa 


Make this chart your guide 


If your automotive equipment is not 
listed below see complete Mobiloil 
Chart at your-dealer’s. It recommends 
the correct grades for all cars, trucks 
and tractors, etc. 
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NAMES OF 
PASSENGER CARS 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
AND TRACTORS 


152) 
s 








Chandler Special Six. A 
“* (other models) 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler 4 cyl 
= Imperial 80 
other models) 
Diamond T........, A 
Dodge Bres... 
Durant. 


“« 


>p>>>: >>>! >> >| Summer 


> 
3 


“ (other models)... 


>! > S>>>>>>>>! B>>| Summer 
: > 


Franklin’ 
G. M. C. T10, T20, 
40, TSO. 


wo 
wa 
wo 
w 


“ 


T 
(other models) 
Graham Bros. 


Hupmobile : 
Indiana 611, 6111. . 

= (other models) 
lessenesional 33, 43, 
63, 103, 74C, S4DR, 
54C, 74DR, §, SD. 

bi (other models) A 
Mack. 


BC veacccguste 
Oakland. 
Oldsmobile . 


Packard. 

Paige 

Pontiac... oy 
Reo (all models). . a 
Republic 4 19, 20, 


¥ s-2swe, "25-W6 
or models) 

Service. 
ee PE 
Stewart 9, 21, 21X. 

- (other. amas: / 
Strudebaker...... 
Velie... 
White i ASA, ‘15B, 


PPP>>>wO> Be S>> Sb! SPP >>> >>Z>>| Summer| 


> >>>>w: 
>: Prrrw 





: P>p>>>>>>> 


> >>>: > side; te ath tae 
- 


ddddddaiell >>> >> >>> >>> 


9 iandelel 
Willys Knight 4 cyl.. ae SO Cat eS 
* 6 cyl.. 
TRACTORS 
Allis Chalmers 12-20, 
Te Se eee a 
- (other models) 
| Case 22-40, 25-45, 
40-72 
bal (other models) 
Caterpillar Combine 
Harvester 32 — 
" (other models) . 


Hart Parr 
ohn Deere 
AicCormick Deering 
Oil Pull 
Twin City 12-20, 


" (other models) “BE 
Wallis. ... B 








>>>>>>>>: 


>>>P>>>>: 
>>> SPOS >>>>> POD >> 


Bond io] 4 w : 
ca : 
SP > FPPFPPPPPr: PY PRP: 


BBL A 


>>: 





























TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C”, 
, or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 
Chart ‘available at all dealers’. 


SPENo 


| ad 
Mobiloil 
Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark 
on the Mobiloil container 





